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Are Teachers Satisfied? 


DMINISTRATORS agree that a 
school is as good as its teachers. 
They will also agree that educational 
discussions, plans of curriculum revi- 
sion, institutes, summer courses, and 
other means of improvement in service 
are effective only in so far as they stir 
the interest of teachers and stimulate 
them to bring creative intelligence to 
bear upon the problems of the class- 
room. 

The individual who lives apart from 
teachers will be surprised at the varied 
opinions they hold with respect to 
means ordinarily depended upon to in- 
sure improvement in service and with 
respect to changes or experiments 
which have been initiated to improve 
instruction. On the one hand are teach- 
ers who are apparently interested, alert, 
and anxious to gain information and 
suggestions. Members of this: group 
are not averse to institutes, summer 
courses, or membership on faculty com- 
mittees which plan new units, courses, 
and curriculum organization. On the 
other hand are those who have hardly 
been known to exert themselves except 
to build defense reactions. Between the 
two extremes are all shades and tints of 
opinion and degrees of professional in- 
terest. The extremes often exist side 
by side within the same school. 

[t is impossible to specify with any 
degree of accuracy the proportion of 
disgruntled, dissatisfied, or complaining 
teachers. It is equally difficult to esti- 
mate the number who may not be clas- 
sified as disgruntled, but who look 
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askance at the ideas of their adminis- 
trators or “progressive” colleagues. 
The number falling into these cate- 
gories is sufficiently large to warrant 
serious concern. In addition are those 
teachers not actively resistant to pro- 
fessional improvement but who con- 
sider themselves disillusioned or suf- 
ficiently wise to see practical difficulties 
in the way of realizing the suggestions, 
theories, and advice of “experts.” 
Finally, there are teachers not bereft of 
ideas nor interest, but who keep their 
suggestions to themselves because they 
deem it poor policy to speak frankly. 
In a recent meeting attended by ap- 
proximately four hundred teachers 
from many school systems, a large ma- 
jority indicated that such a state of 
affairs exists. 

The administrator or the curriculum 
“expert” may fail to detect the reasons 
for lack of interest and codperation. He 
may believe that teachers support his 
policies much more strongly than they 
do. He endorses a “democratic” pro- 
cedure, and provides what he believes 
to be an opportunity for all concerned 
to speak their minds. Of course, many 
administrators and curriculum advisers 
are entirely capable of “taking it,” 
without storing up disfavor or animus 
towards those expressing disagreement. 
Where this spirit prevails, there is 
probably much whole-hearted codpera- 
tion on the part of teachers. Even in 
such places, however, misunderstand- 
ings prevail. Especially may lukewarm 
attitudes develop in large systems 
where school officials find it impossible 
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to contact all members of the teaching 
staff. Even the most long-suffering 
administrator becomes impatient of de- 
lay and is tempted by the desire to 
finish the era of discussion and dis- 
agreement and to get something done. 

Unfortunately, there are administra- 
tors and curriculum “experts” who be- 
lieve they are employing “democratic” 
procedures and who, after they present 
issues, immediately talk down all op- 
position. They mistake silence for con- 
sent. Again, there are administrators 
who consciously or unconsciously re- 
gard themselves as heads of little king- 
doms and are quite autocratic in adopt- 
ing policies and in giving directions or 
orders. Perhaps such phrases as “my 
board,” “my building,” and “my fac- 
ulty,” are habitual only because con- 
venient; perhaps they give a clue to 
the point of view of the individual 
employing them. 

If it is true that a school is as good 
as its teachers, and if it is true that 
teachers must be interested, resource- 
ful, and codperative, what is to be 
done? Probably no one has the an- 
swer ; probably there is no one answer. 
It seems, however, that best results are 
obtained when administrators in all 
sincerity regard their teachers as col- 
leagues in a common enterprise and 
when they are able to meet their teach- 
ers in such a way as to convey this 
attitude. Such a principal or a cur- 
riculum director will honestly regard 
the ideas of teachers as valuable—not 
because it is good policy to do so, but 
because teachers actually have ideas. 
Unless these ideas can be expressed 
and integrated, and unless the teacher 
is convinced that the superior officer 
regards them seriously, one may ex- 
pect disaffection. The vantage point of 
the principal or supervisor often oper- 
ates to render him a patient listener, 
full of wisdom, one who must humor 
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the teachers. This attitude is quickly 
detected. It is resented because, like 
everyone else, teachers dislike being pa- 
tronized. They believe they know at 
least something about the problems in 
their own classrooms. 


in may be that we have in this edi- 

torial set up a straw man. It may be 
that a vast majority of teachers are 
happy in their work, eager to attend 
institute and summer sessions or to 
work on committees, and confident of 
a hearing when they give their ideas 
of the manner in which the curriculum 
can be improved. It may be that there 
is not a single martinet among all the 
administrators in California; it may be 
that all administrators, supervisors, 
educational “experts,” and directors of 
curriculum have no wish for personal 
aggrandizement, but place the improve- 
ment of the greatest of all social in- 
stitutions, the school, above every other 
consideration. 

If we have set up a straw man, we 
deserve correction and will probably 
get it. We believe, however, that we 
have described a situation involving as 
many as half of all secondary school 
teachers.—AuBREY A. Douctass, Man- 
aging Director; Director of Graduate 
Studies, Claremont Colleges. 





We Take a Vacation 


ITH this issue the JouRNAL 

ceases publication until next Oc- 
tober. Until that time, then, we leave 
you, and we give you our wishes for 
a pleasant summer. 

As a result of the recent vote of the 
corporate members of the California 
Society of Secondary Education, the 
headquarters of the Society and the 
offices of the magazine are being moved 
to the University of California. Your 
next copy of the magazine will come 
to you from the new location. 








Teachers Judge Methods of 


Growth in Service 


rT HEN attending institute, have 

you observed teachers reading 
books and magazines, addressing 
Christmas cards, or knitting and sew- 
ing? Have you, in fact, observed all 
types of discourtesy on the part of 
teachers who would not tolerate such 
actions in their classes? If so, you 
have probably cast about for the rea- 
sons. You may have concluded that 
the three-day institute is an endurance 
contest, rather than a place where one 
is to receive inspiration. It takes an 
exceptional speaker, you will agree, to 
interest a group who have been talked 
to for twelve hours. If the speaker is 
serious, theoretical, and lacks a sense 
of humor, he probably does not receive 
courteous attention; if, on the other 
hand, he entertains and amuses his 
audience he is pronounced good. Inci- 
dentally, it takes rather able teachers 


to keep from boring pupils who must 
listen for a larger part of the school 
day, one day after another. With the 
pupil who reads or knits in class, pun- 
ishment is likely to be swift and sure; 
with the teacher, there is little fear of 
reprisal.” 

The above paragraph indicates some 
of the thoughts of a teacher who has 
been attending institute for a period 
of years. According to this individual, 
newer features have improved insti- 
tutes but little. He says: 

About eight years ago we began to have 
group discussions as a part of the institute 
program. Various teachers were asked to 
discuss general problems common to all— 
for example, individual differences. The 
teachers who enjoyed the discussion talked; 
the others watched the clock until they could 
leave with a clear conscience. The latest ap- 
proach is the panel discussion. Unless a panel 
chairman is cleyer and knows how to direct 
his panel, this method may result in so many 





4 The present symposium has been written by California teachers and adminis- 
trators who answered the appeal for contributions on growth in service made in 
the January issue of the “Journal” and by individuals asked to comment par- 

| ticularly upon the institute. The material submitted was turned over to Dr. Aubrey 

| A. Douglass, since he was writing the editorial for this issue, and he selected the 
extracts which have been combined to form the symposium. The ideas expressed 
in the article are those of the individuals who contributed, for the quotations are 
exactly as they were written except for a few changes to make them conform to 
the style of the “Journal.” 

So much material was received for use in this symposium that only in rare in- 
stances has an entire communication been included in the article. Only those 
contributions were used which definitely had some bearing on the aspects of 
growth in service treated in the symposium. No names have been used with the 
various contributions. Most of those submitting material asked that their identity 
be not revealed, and so it was felt that those few who did not request anonymity 
would prefer likewise that their names be not used. The thanks of the “Journal” 
go to those who have furnished the ideas for this article and to all who answered 
the plea for assistance. 

It is hoped that this symposium will serve to call attention to some of the prob- 
lems involved in what we call “growth in service.” 
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set speeches. Too many panel discussions are 
just as boring as too many lectures at one 
session. 

Demonstration, as a means of improving 
the methods of teachers observing, is also a 
recent development. The danger of institute 
demonstration is that every little detail is 
rehearsed, and the situation is not normal in 
any respect. If an entire school program is 
open for inspection during an institute visit- 
ing day, the situation is again artificial. The 
schools being visited put on a fine show. 
Every one is on good behavior. The super- 
visors, teachers, and students are entertaining 
company. We are only human! 

I have profited from contacts I have made 
with teachers from other systems at institute 
sessions. I have enjoyed many of the speak- 
ers. I like the music. I have been asked to 
speak and to demonstrate. Many improve- 
ments have taken place in a ten-year period, 
but the greatest difficulty still is to motivate 
teachers so that they will want to attend in- 
stitute sessions. Master administrators will 
have to tackle that job. The older teachers 
are prejudiced, and the younger teachers are 
soon exposed to these prejudices. It may be 
possible to cure the institute of its ills, but I 
believe a better method could be found to 
serve as a means devoted to the improvement 
of teachers in service. 

The opinion of another teacher who 
shares, at least to considerable extent, 
the views just presented, follows: 

The only possible good that can come from 
disconnected sessions is that of inspiration. 
This is not a negligible factor, for many ideas 
come as sudden sparks. But sparks die unless 
they fall upon tinder and are fanned to life 
by patient tending. The individual teacher 
may, of course, do this, but the sad part of it 
all is that few will, upon their own initiative, 
put forth the effort needed to bring that spark 
of inspiration to the point where it means 
professional progress for the teacher involved. 
Because of this, I would propose that insti- 
tutes be made into seminars. 

The policy of individual administrators re- 
garding institutes is extremely ludicrous and 
unthinking. This sort of thing which hap- 
pened to me occurs over and over every- 
where : 

An outstanding speaker delivered an ad- 
dress before our teachers’ association. It was 
a planned institute session and carried with 
it institute credit. Yet, I was not allowed to 
substitute another lecture of this speaker for 
an institute session. Consequently I was 
forced to cut an excellent and provoking talk 
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in order to listen to a badly planned panel 
discussion by eight local teachers who had 
not prepared their material in advance and 
who had not even agreed upon a goal toward 
which that discussion should point. By what 
measuring device does an administrator de- 
cide that one day a man’s ideas shall be 
worthy of institute credit and the next day 
not? The whole policy of deciding institute 
credit is shortsighted and bears no relation- 
ship to what shoyld be, and was intended to 
be, the goal of the institute—professional 
growth. 





OT all teachers agree with the 

above appraisal of the institute. 
On the contrary, a large number put 
in a good word for this form of im- 
provement. Thus, one teacher has al- 
ways enjoyed the institutes because 
they connote five happy years of teaching in 
the Perris Valley with an opportunity once a 
year of living in the fields of asphodel—the 
Mission Inn, Riverside (prices for teachers 
much reduced). In those days we came into 
Riverside on the Santa Fe early Monday 
morning, attended every session for three 
days, boarded the Santa Fe again Wednesday 
evening and traveled on into what we consid- 
ered the throbbing heart of the city, where a 
legitimate show, Christmas shopping, and 
great speakers fell to our enchanted lot. All 
of this, alas, has been changed, and yet there 
remains a great delight in seeing this greatest 
of professions together. I for one wish that 
once a year such an opportunity could be 
given us. 

If the communications reaching the 
JOURNAL are representative, more 
teachers believe they gain from insti- 
tutes than otherwise. An example is 
given of a teacher who, although not 
consulted about the programs which 
should be provided, nevertheless be- 
lieves that they are worth-while. 

At present we are required to attend two 
days of institute at the beginning of the year. 
These programs usually consist of panel dis- 
cussions led by “experts” from nearby col- 
leges and universities. The discussion takes 
up the outstanding problems of the year—it 
sounds the keynote for the year. The only 
other required, or rather “strongly recom- 
mended” lectures are a series of six, one a 
month, beginning in January. These lectures 
are open to the public and are usually con- 
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nected with political science or economics. 
An attempt is made to get men who are 
abreast of the times and who will give some- 
thing which is vital and timely. These lec- 
tures have been well attended and are con- 
sidered a worth-while, satisfactory program. 
In addition, we are required to attend six 
other lectures anywhere in the vicinity. Any 
of the regular concerts given on the excellent 
artists’ course of a neighboring college may 
be substituted. Hence a program may be 
chosen which is adapted to the needs and 
tastes of any individual member of the teach- 
ing force. We no longer hear complaints be- 
cause “we have to attend institute.” 

Two other instances of satisfaction 
with institutes will be presented. The 
first was written by a teacher who be- 
longs to the same school system which 
produced one of the antagonistic judg- 
ments given above. Apparently, the 
same programs affect individuals in 
different ways. The first teacher as- 
serted that “the whole policy of de- 
ciding institute credit is shortsighted 
and bears no relationship to what 
should be professional growth”; the 
second believes that 

It would be impossible to state that all pro- 
grams fulfill the function expected. In gen- 
eral, however, our meetings have been 
thoroughly satisfactory in every way. They 
have been inspiring and professionally help- 
ful. The plan of having afternoon meetings 
scattered throughout the year is much better 
than the former institute week at Christmas 
vacation. 

The second instance of satisfaction 
with the institute describes one of the 
newer developments of procedure. In 
it, teachers themselves are the partici- 
pants. There is considerable evidence 
to show that teachers believe they gain 
through participation and that teach- 
ers like to hear from their own ranks. 

This last fall, at the request of the Sec- 
ondary Curriculum Office, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Association of Teachers of English 
conducted four series of six lessons each on 
English teaching techniques. These classes 
were taught by successful teachers in the 
system, no teachers handling more than two 
lessons. The teachers were paid a small 
honorarium from the institute budget. This 
same procedure has been followed in the 


county, one series of five lessons being given 
there. In Imperial Valley and in Ventura 
single sessions have been presented by the 
Association and counted toward institute 
credit. In Imperial Valley expenses of the 
participants were cared for from the institute 
budget. 

It seems to our Association that this oppor- 
tunity for teachers to share experiences, and 
to have presented practical classroom helps 
toward improvement, forms the most valuable 
form of institute work which can be given. 
Supplemented by one or two sessions of in- 
spiring talks by recognized authorities, and 
spread over a period of some months when 
each session may be thoroughly digested and 
tried out, institute becomes a living thing and 
can really function in the improvement of the 
work of teachers in service. 

After speaking a good word for the 
Los Angeles County Institute, with its 
field trips, lectures, and other features, 
a teacher proceeds to express dissatis- 
faction with required attendance and 
presents the opinion that other means 
of professional improvement might 
well be substituted for the institute. He 
says: 

The feature of the institute program which 
is most resented is the very rigid attendance 
requirements. These are too arbitrary and 
are applied too dogmatically. I do not for a 
minute wish to imply that teachers should not 
attend. On the contrary, I should require 
more attendance for some teachers. It would 
both encourage and develop a better profes- 
sional attitude, however, if teachers could be 
excused from all sessions except possibly the 
first one, provided they presented proper rec- 
ords of work done during the summer vaca- 
tion period. These could be relayed through 
the district superintendent or sent directly to 
the county office as soon as school begins in 
the fall. 

Attendance at summer sessions (certain 
stated amounts) ; trips in the United States, 
with evidences of a definite plan to see and 
interpret American life; trips abroad; de- 
velopment of plans or outlines for courses— 
these should all be acceptable excuses from 
attendance at the institute sessions. Teachers 
choosing the institute sessions in preference 
to professional summer work should be re- 
quired to attend at least the present number, 
plus the same number of classes in adult 
education. These classes should be approved 
by the district or county superintendent be- 
fore they are attended. 
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ANY believe that growth in serv- 

ice is closely related to a program 
of curriculum revision. One teacher 
thinks this conception is particularly 
unfortunate because it assumes that 
growth in service can only be accom- 
plished when some sort of change is 
occurring. He goes on to say that change 
may imply progress, or it may not. 
Experience is still the best teacher. 
Let the teacher master the basic tech- 
nique or routine of teaching and then 
proceed to exercise ingenuity, initia- 
tive, and imagination in really educat- 
ing those entrusted to his care. These 
things the good teacher has always 
done, and always will. Other ideas pre- 
sented by this individual upon the 
growth in service program are as 
follows : 


Too frequently, programs merely create a 
feeling of uncertainty and tension by placing 
the teacher on unknown ground. The experi- 
enced are thus made to become inexperienced. 
By cutting the ground of known methods of 
procedure from beneath the teacher’s feet, 
his attention and energy are diverted from an 
enthusiastic and vitalized teaching of his own 
design to the mastering of a new set of tech- 
niques and methods which all too frequently 
he neither devised nor understands. Or he 
may understand and thoroughly approve of 
the new technique in principle or theory, but 
he may honestly believe it to be impossible of 
practical application in the particular situa- 
tion which he knows exists in his own school. 
The saddest case of all is that of the teacher 
who feels he must conform to a method of 
which he actually disapproves. 

There are, of course, some teachers who, 
having attained tenure or a degree of per- 
manency, become lazy and uninspired. For 
such as these, prodding is necessary. It is well 
that their eyes be opened, their equanimity 
be disturbed, their sluggishness dissipated. 
Unfortunately there seem to be a good many 
of this type in most systems. Still, the fact 
remains that the great majority of teachers 
are hard working, conscientious people. Un- 
derpaid, and hence bedeviled by a host of 
economic woes, as many of them are, the 
wonder is that they are as hard working and 
conscientious as they are. Stirring the ani- 
mals, therefore, is neither as necessary nor as 
desirable as some people would have us 
believe. 
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I cannot perceive, in our school system, 
what could be called pressure from above; yet 
I have heard a good deal of apprehension ex- 
pressed concerning the end-product of the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools. As a parent 
I must admit I share this apprehension. It 
does not seem to me that my son is receiving 
the training in fundamentals that are vital for 
success in high school, and later in college. 
In spite of the fact that I have long consid- 
ered myself a progressive in educational prin- 
ciples, and certainly approve of the basic 
assumptions upon which the newer methods 
are founded, I find myself wishing that, in the 
grades, they would make haste more slowly. 
After all, the middle path is usually the best. 


Scattered through the state are thir- 
teen “cooperating” schools, in which 
curriculums and courses may be modi- 
fied in any way deemed advisable by 
administrators and teachers. Students 
are admitted to the University and 
other colleges upon recommendation of 
the principal. In many other senior 
and four-year high schools, programs 
similar to those found in the codperat- 
ing schools have been begun. 


How are these newer programs re- 
garded by the instructional staff? Ac- 
cording to a teacher in one of the co- 
operating schools, 


support among the teachers has come largely 
from three groups. One group is of younger 
teachers who have been steeped in the same 
beliefs while in college. A second group is 
comprised of those teachers who always de- 
rive more pleasure from strolling in new and 
strange pastures. A third group is com- 
prised of that all too large number of “apple 
polishers” who hope to curry administrative 
favor by being “yes men.” All three groups 
comprise far less than half the faculty mem- 
bers even in “progressive” schools, Their 
strength has increased because of adminis- 
trative aid and because school publications 
usually print only material favorable to the 
“new social order.” To oppose the move- 
ments is taken as sure proof you have reached 
senility and are obsolete. 

The majority of teachers realize the need 
of many changes in our social order but they 
object to the casting aside of all our old edu- 
cational ideals and methods for new ones, 


1 At the University of California, pupils not 
completing algebra and geometry must enroll 
for these subjects as a part of the lower divi- 
sion requirements. 
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many of which are not clear but have mys- 
tical or theoretical values. 

What have been the results of the 
new program? According to the same 
individual, 

The following statements have the fault of 
being opinions rather than proven facts. But 
no data are available on either side. These 
opinions, however, are those of most of the 
teachers of this school. Our high school 
draws from junior high schools and elemen- 
tary schools which have had “progressive 
education” for several years. The reading 
comprehension of these pupils is so low that 
teachers of book subjects devote a consider- 
able portion of each semester to teaching the 
rudiments of reading and elementary spelling. 
A large proportion of these pupils utterly fail 
in the ability to grasp the main idea of simple 
paragraphs. 


The work done by the pupils in the 
“expe-imental” classes, according to 
the teacher making this report, is bet- 
ter than it is in average classes because 
the pupils in the experimental groups 
are selected for their superiority. But 
the results are not encouraging in the 
experimental groups. 


Seldom do any of these pupils seem to have 
the incentive that will drive them to out- 
standing accomplishment. Some of the grad- 
uates of the “fusion” classes who receive 
grades of “R” can tell you the faults of the 
capitalistic system but do not know the three 
departments of our present government. The 
pupils of these classes are freer to express 
their own opinions than are pupils of other 
classes. There has been such a strong tend- 
ency in these classes to minimize facts that 
many of the pupils believe their opinions are 
as well worth-while as proven facts. As an 
example: a boy stated that if he wanted to 
believe that heredity had nothing to do with 
intelligence it was his right. In place of actual 
knowledge there has been an effort to “de- 
velop wholesome personalities.” Needless to 
say such qualities defy measurement and thus 
furnish a safe haven from criticism. 


ABE principals and supervisors prone 

to be carried away by “new” educa- 
tional theory, and do they attempt to 
effect changes without thoroughly un- 
derstanding what those changes imply ? 
Are they in such haste to get some- 
thing started that they move ahead of 
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their teachers? A junior high school 
teacher thinks so and asserts that teach- 
ers share this tendency. 


All too often teachers or principals, be- 
coming enthusiastic over a project, put it into 
the school program without sufficient study. 
The project flourishes for a short time and 
then is quietly dropped. These offshoots fail 
to fill any real need. They are wasteful of 
the children’s time and the teacher’s energy. 
When a principal forces a new program upon 
his teachers the ferment aroused may develop 
into a cancerous growth. The result of a 
“pro” and a “con” line-up in a faculty is cer- 
tain to lower the morale of the school. To 
secure an “upgrowth” a school must have an 
informed and sympathetic principal. When a 
teacher is earnestly striving for growth in 
service, he will appreciate the assistance of 
the principal in evaluating new material. 
When changes in policy or practice are dis- 
cussed by the principal and his staff the re- 
sulting plans are usually carried out in a 
whole-hearted manner. 


The attitude expressed in the above 
paragraph is not infrequently held by 
teachers. Administrators agree that 
teachers must codperate in a new un- 
dertaking. However, there appears to 
be much misunderstanding between 
teachers and administrators. Adminis- 
trators believe themselves to be ready 
and willing to take any suggestion that 
is seriously proposed, yet the teachers 
may regard their superior officers as 
dictatorial. Tact is needed on both 
sides. As one teacher expresses it, 


All too few administrators are willing to 
delegate responsibility and authority to their 
department heads and teachers. Further, 
many of them will not give recognition and 
plaudits to a member of their personnel for 
an outstanding contribution. This one item 
can become the greatest factor for staff mo- 
rale in its wise usage. Then, too, there is the 
capacity for accepting the facts as they exist, 
and deliberating upon them and their various 
ramifications, instead of seeing only what it is 
wanted to see and misinterpretating or delib- 
erately distorting results as the outcome of 
wishful thinking on the part of the adminis- 
trator. Administrators should assume the 
role of kindly counselors rather than absolute 
dictators and should be willing to be patient 
in the guidance of the members of their staffs, 
at the same time giving their staff members 
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the feeling of a definite personality, and of 
being on, and doing, a very worth-while job. 


Heo” do teachers react to profes- 
sors of education and to curricu- 
lum ‘“‘experts’’ who detect weaknesses 
in school practice and indicate what 
should be done? The following com- 
ments may not express the ideas of all 
teachers, but they certainly express the 
views of some. 

The greatest authorities in the field of sec- 
ondary education, especially in that area cov- 
ered by the junior high school, I believe, are 
those experts in schools of education who 
have never taught a day in any public school. 

The staffs of the various schools of educa- 
tion have ideas, some practical and workable, 
and others quite impractical and fanciful. 
Some of these educationalists on the collegi- 
ate level spin out from the recesses of their 
inner consciousness a mass of abstractions, 
many of which are as fuzzy and formless as 
lint and as vague and intangible as the 
shadow of smoke. However, these same indi- 
viduals are not denied their opportunity. Fre- 
quently they become consultants for school 
systems and sell their doubtful wares to boards 
of education and superintendents, who often 
manifest more enthusiasm than prudence in 
accepting them at face value. The more practi- 
cal teachers—the ultimate victims, willy-nilly, 
of such procedure—can readily detect the flaws 
and weaknesses in the curricular decrees 
passed on to them, but, not wishing to be dis- 
loyal or to lay themselves open to reproach of 
being unprogressive or uncooperative, they 
struggle on in silence. 

Administrators can readily afford to accept 
innovations of strangest hue, for theirs is not 
the obligation of adapting them to classroom 
use. To champion the new, the strange, and 
even the bizarre lends to the administrator 
popularity, power, and prestige and marks 
him as the true progressive. At the same 
time the classroom instructor, “unwept, un- 
honored, and unsung,” struggles valiantly to 
bring into a semblance of order a chaotic 
mass of instructions and directions. Since it 
is the obligation of the teacher to incorporate 
the newer curricular offerings in her instruc- 
tion, she certainly should have a share in 
determining just what the program should 
be; but such is not always the case. 

Teachers are often kept in a state of tur- 
moil and bewilderment by the kaleidoscopic 
shift and change in the educational offerings. 
Hardly is one plan tested out before it is 
thrust aside for a more recent one. Some 
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schoolmen would toss curricular materials 
into vast integrative heaps; others would 
abolish subject matter altogether. If only 
they could check their exuberance sufficiently 
to come down to earth, plant their feet on 
solid ground, and gear their activities to those 
procedures that are found workable in the 
classroom, their services in the advancement 
of education would be incalculable. 

We teachers certainly do need energetic 
leaders to point the way and, at the same 
time, to stay out of the clouds and keep us 
somewhere within sight. Two classes of in- 
structors particularly need the stimulus made 
possible by new points of view and fresh ap- 
proach to educational problems and school- 
room practices: (1) those who regard their 
jobs merely as a means of livelihood; and (2) 
those who insulate themselves against a dy- 
namic social order by teaching inert facts for 
the sake of facts only. Both of these groups 
need to be shaken out of their complacency 
by some such violent jolt as only a vigorous 
superior can give. 


ROWTH in service cannot be 

measured by the number of 
“courses” listed on one’s “personnel 
card.” It is easily possible that the 
longer the list, the more fossilized the 
teacher—especially if the list be made 
up of prescribed educational courses 
which lead to the attainment of some 
certificate. One teacher sums up the 
whole matter as follows: 


Growth comes through interest—no inter- 
est, no growth. The teacher must of neces- 
sity keep up with the latest in educational 
thought, but this may be through his own 
reading of books and magazines where he 
learns of experimentation elsewhere. If in- 
terested along certain lines, he should then 
choose his own courses which will stimulate 
and instruct. 

Growth might best be promoted, not 
through courses in education, but by courses 
in cultural subjects. Then, too, stimulation 
from the arts and letters—through lectures 
(possibly without credit), concerts, theaters, 
museums, art exhibits, through cultural hu- 
man contacts, through being a live member 
of the community, through becoming, in short, 
a vital, social being—will bring about the 
greatest growth in service. 

These things cannot be quantitatively 
measured, but they will bring about qualita- 
tive results to the teacher and therefore to 


pupils. 














The Current Literature on 


Growth in Service 


EACHER “growth in service” is 

conditioned by at least five funda- 
mental factors. The first of these 
factors is pre-service training, which 
responsibility rests largely upon our 
teacher-training institutions. This fac- 
tor is becoming more and more signifi- 
cant with the change in point of view 
of our curriculum experts relative to 
the nature and character of experiences 
which produce the type of growth in 
the child essential to his best interests 
and needs and that of society into which 
he must move and act and of which he 
must become an integral part. 

Since it is generally agreed by cur- 
riculum experts that the school must 
abandon the compartmentalized subject 
fields and adopt the functional aspect 
of the curriculum offerings, it goes 
without saying that the pre-service 
training of our teachers must include 
the functional or laboratory training if 
they are expected to grow in service. 

For example, the advent of the trend 
of offering an experience curriculum in 
the language arts, or a curriculum at- 
tempting to interpret the physical en- 
vironment to the child, will require 
teachers whose pre-service training has 
included more than a critical analysis 
of Keats and Shelley or Beowulf for 
English majors or an intensive study 
of the nebular theory of the behavior 
of atoms in chemical phenomena for 
science majors. The average physics 
major is not prepared to offer the scope 
and sequence of experiences essential 
to a full and rich interpretation of life 
in our physical environment. The same 
may be said in the social studies field 
for political science or economics 
majors. 


4 By W. J. KLOPP 





4 The monthly survey of literature re- 
lated to the symposium topic is pre- 
pared for us this time by Dr. Klopp, 
supervisor of secondary education, 
Senior High School Division, Long 
Beach. Dr. Klopp, an associate editor 
of the “Journal,” is well known to 
readers of the magazine because of 
his frequent contributions to the 
magazine. 





May I invite the reader’s attention to 
the following references which reflect 
a clear picture of this problem: 


Crawford, C. C., How to Teach. Southern 
California School Book Depository, 1938; 
pp. 486-501. 

The author presents valuable suggestions 
to beginning teachers by urging them to 
plan a program of professional growth. By 
this he means growth in teaching skills, 
popularity with students, faculty friend- 
ships and codperation, codperation with 
the administration, and community con- 
tacts. A subject rarely discussed in edu- 
cational literature is personal and financial 
efficiency, to which the author gives serious 
consideration at the close of the chapter. 

“Functions of Secondary Education,” Bulletin 
64, Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. January, 1937. 

Judd, Charles H., “Preparatory and In- 
Service Educatien of Secondary School 
Teachers.” Department of Secondary 
School Principals Bulletin 65 :17-28. March, 
1937. 


Dr. Judd discusses the gradual change 
which is taking place in the concept of 
scholarship as a means of preparing the 
individual for success in the modern world. 
He has little faith in the kind of scholar- 
ship now prevalent among secondary school 
teachers. “He charges the secondary school 
teachers are routinists, imitators, and com- 
placent repeaters of formulated ideas.” Dr. 
Judd discusses the problem clearly and 
makes valuable suggestions for its solution. 
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Teachers and administrators will profit by 
reading this reference thoughtfully. 

Umstattd, J. G., Secondary School Teaching. 
Ginn and Co., 1937; Chapter 1. 

This first chapter emphasizes the aware- 
ness of the teacher’s problems through an 
analysis of problems reported by 157 be- 
ginning teachers in the field. This is fol- 
lowed by a comprehensive study of a list 
of activities of teaching, desirable teacher 
traits, and professional attitudes and ideals. 

The book itself is made up of four divi- 
sions. The first division is devoted to pre- 
instructional problems involving the under- 
lying principles related to the objectives of 
teaching, to knowing the learner, and to 
facilitating pupil progress through proper 
adjustment and stimulation. The second di- 
vision sets forth the principles and prac- 
tices of the unit idea in teaching, while the 
third division deals with problems of plan- 
ning the learning exercises using the best 
available instructional aids. The last divi- 
sion deals with two phases of teacher ac- 
tivity, one type being confined to the school 
and the other to the world outside the 
school. 

Young, Barbara Jane, “A Neophyte in a 
Laboratory of Democracy.” CALIFORNIA 
JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 6 :366- 
369. October, 1937. 


HE second factor in growth in serv- 

ice is that of principal-teacher rela- 
tionship, which conditions growth in a 
given direction. Every principal is 
commonly charged with the responsi- 
bility of being the head of his school, 
and, naturally, his administration must 
reflect the philosophy of education of 
the system of which his school is a part. 
The interpretation of this philosophy, 
even in a small system, is never the 
same for all schools in the system and, 
therefore, the measurable growth of 
the child in his school is in terms of the 
composite basic philosophy of the teach- 
ing staff. 


Growth through classroom procedure 
involves the intelligent use of instruc- 
tional aids as well as selection of ex- 
periences in which all pupils can par- 
ticipate and out of which they can 
gain the maximum of profit. To effect 
such a goal, the principal must be more 
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than a mere sympathetic umpire; he 
must be a teacher who not only could 
teach (as a matter of past record), but 
one who can teach now—and does teach 
now when occasion requires. 


It becomes the function of the prin- 
cipal to set up the goals for his school. 
Then he must assist each contributing 
group or department in defining the 
experiences which each department of- 
fers for the children in terms of these 
goals. And last, but not least, the prin- 
cipal must finally determine whether 
each contributing group or department 
makes a real contribution towards the 
realization of these goals. In short, the 
principal must discover, as best he can, 
what experiences are essential to the 
wholesome growth of the children in 
his school, and, above all, he must see to 
it that all children are given an oppor- 
tunity to profit by their experiences. 


The following references will clarify 
the problem for the reader : 


Bennett, J. M., “The Supervising Principal 
and Constructive Supervision.” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision 
22 :88-104. February, 1936. 

The writer attempts to set forth the 
present practices, limitations, and needs of 
the Delaware system of supervision. The 
duties of the supervising principal are 
clearly defined in terms of teacher vari- 
ations in age, sex, and experience, and are 
interpreted under “four fundamental steps” 
in supervision. The techniques and general 
procedures herein outlined for a supervising 
principal may well apply to general and 
special supervisors, and certainly they re- 
flect the essential elements involved in an 
effective program for the improvement of 
instruction. 

Englehardt, Fred, and Overn, Alfred Victor, 
Secondary Education Principles and Prac- 
tices. D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937 ; 
pp. 541-595. 

This book presents a chapter on person- 
nel problems and one on internal organiza- 
tion and the teaching staff of secondary 
schools. Emphasis is given to the quality 
of leadership and the codperative method 
of teacher selection and teacher participa- 
tion in administrative problems. Other 
parts of the book are devoted to “The Place 
of Various Subjects in the Program of 
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Studies”; “Functions, Aims, or Purposes 
Assigned Secondary Schools”; and Char- 
acter Education. The treatment of the 
various theses is clear and comprehensive, 
and provides valuable material for faculty 
and departmental discussions. 


Mears, Lewis L., “How to Build Strong 
Faculty Morale.” The School Executive 
56 :108-110. November, 1936. 


“Morale is to the mind what condition 
is to the body,” the author quotes from 
Hocking. “It is the perpetual ability to 
come back.” The article is a practical in- 
terpretation of the problem, stated in simple 
terms and framed with unmistakable clear- 
ness, as to its units, by the writer. It radi- 
ates the human rather than the austere 
professional approach. Every administrator 
should read it and ther adapt the plan to 
his own situation. 


Pierce, Paul R., “Administrative Provision 
for Effective Improvement of Instruction.” 
Department of Secondary School Princi- 
pals Bulletin 65 :83-85. March, 1937. 


A concise statement of significant edu- 
cational procedures for in-service training 
of teachers to improve instruction. Six 
provisions are presented to high school 
principals for the realization of this major 
objective. 


Russell, William F., “The Democratic Prin- 
ciples in School Administration.” Teach- 
ers College Record 38:105-118. November, 
1936. 

This article defines clearly “what is 
democratic administration” in our schools 
and colleges, both by contrast with the 
French and United States systems of ad- 
ministration and by supplement of the 
writer’s experience in Siberia with college 
students. In a true democracy, both gen- 
eral and technical administration calls for 
large discretionary powers because it takes 
on the form of government of men rather 
than of laws. Valuable suggestions for ad- 
ministrative reform are made to break down 
the apparent autocracy in administration 
and expand the scope of administrative 
activity within a school on a more coopera- 
tive basis. 

Whitney, Frederick L., “Trends in Methods 
of Teacher Improvement.” American 
School Board Journal 93 :18-19. December, 
1936. 

A study of changes in methods used to 
insure growth of teachers in service over 
the past decade in representative school 
systems. Two surveys are reported. The 
first attempted to answer the question, 
“How do you motivate growth efforts in 


the teaching corps and with individuals?” 
The second survey, conducted thirteen 
years after the first, endeavors to show the 
changes in techniques which have taken 
place during the interval between surveys. 
The tables reveal definite trends and are 
worthy of serious study. 


Woodring, Maxie N., “An Evaluation of the 
Contribution of Secondary Education to 
the In-Service Training of High School 
Teachers During the Last Decade.” Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision 
22 :331-353. May, 1936. 


Professor Woodring sets forth six major 
considerations as criteria for the appraisal 
of contributions made by our secondary 
schools to any individual or group and 
invites our attention to two significant 
sources, viz., contacts with teachers by 
secondary school workers, and judgments 
of producers and consumers as to the value 
of these contacts. The list of contacts is 
quite complete and should inspire any 
teacher to use it as a basis of self-evaluation. 
The opinions of superintendents, principals, 
and teachers relative to the value of some 
of the provisions for in-service training of 
high school teachers are exceedingly stimu- 
lating and evoke significant challenges to 
both teachers and administrators. 


HE third factor to be considered 
in the growth of teachers is that of 
teacher-pupil relationship. 

Here, again, the pre-service training 
of the teacher plays an important role 
in providing the teacher with a general 
knowledge of the child, his nature, his 
needs, and the factors involved in effec- 
tive learning. The effectiveness of this 
general knowledge is naturally condi- 
tioned by the way he acquired it. If the 
training school used the all-too-frequent 
method of remote control, the learn- 
ing or acquisition of knowledge by the 
teacher may or may not prove effective 
in dealing with pupils. If the most 
effective method of teaching and learn- 
ing is that of “meaningful application 
of principles learned while learning,” 
then the fact must be recognized by 
teacher-training institutions if it would 
have the teacher function effectively in 
the classroom. The application of a 
“human stethoscope” to discover child 
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needs and interests requires skill, under- 
standing of, and an abiding faith in 
the potential powers of all children. 
(Heaven forbid that the I. Q. ever be 
substituted for such a sacred instru- 
ment ! ) 

It is comparatively easy for a teacher 
to become attracted to a child who al- 
ways has the right answer, the best 
notebook, writes the best poems, makes 
the best stitches, and is never late, but 
it becomes a real problem when the 
teacher discovers a girl of sixteen abso- 
lutely immune to interest in the mor- 
phology of the crayfish or coelenterata 
when her heart is set upon matrimony 
to a boy with a potential income of 
$54 a month. How to live adequately 
on that income is an important problem 
in her mind, but what teacher in social 
studies or biology can throw light on 
that problem when he or she has never 
had to live on such a budget nor does 
live on it now? Yet we have such chil- 
dren in every class in every school, and 
it is our sacred duty to make our con- 
tribution to their growth as well as to 
the growth of the more fortunate. 

To establish this teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship requires more than a profound 
knowledge of psychological and socio- 
logical theories, it requires techniques 
for comprehending and apprehending 
the various potential powers of the 
child, and in this process the principal 
must play a most important part. 
Umstattd, J. G., Secondary School Teach- 

ing. Ginn and Co., 1937; pp. 411-450. 

Chapter 16, pages 411-428, defines in a 
most effective way those activities which 
contribute so richly to the growth of the 
teacher in his direct relationship with pu- 
pils and other teachers through the media 
of committees, parent-teacher activities, 
social affairs, community contacts, etcetera, 

while the closing Chapter 17, pages 429- 

450, presents in detail the thesis of self- 
analysis and professional improvement, in- 
cluding such activities as travel, writing, 
research, promotions, etcetera. 

Horn, Ernest, Methods of Instruction in the 
Social Studies. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


1937; Chapters 2, 3, 6, and 9. 
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fue fourth factor in growth in serv- 
ice is that of the curriculum. The 
theory proclaimed by leaders in this 
field has been that we should begin 
with the child, where he is, and where 
he is going. The practice has been, and 
still is in many school systems, to call 
into a central office a few well informed 
teachers in a given field, and, with the 
supervision of a director of curriculum, 
produce courses of study for distri- 
bution and use throughout the system. 
This sort of curriculum construction 
was excellent training for the fortunate 
few who were called and fine publicity 
for those whose names appeared on the 
first page of the course of study, but the 
procedure lacked every essential ele- 
ment for teacher growth in curriculum 
construction and use. 

Curriculum construction, to be most 
effective in both teacher and pupil, 
growth, must be a coOperative enter- 
prise between pupil, teacher, principal, 
parent, and curriculum director, having 
its point of departure in the classroom 
under the guiding influence of a teacher 
and supervision of the principal and 
general and special supervisors. The 
enterprise should develop from the 
needs and interests of children in the 
various classroom situations and may 
evolve a definite need for the integra- 
tion of experiences in many related 
fields. 

The teacher should keep informed 
on current practices and experimental 
procedures in his major field of in- 
terest and should endeavor to engage 
in experimental research in his own 
classes. A splendid treatise in this field 
is the booklet published at Stanford 
University by Kaulfers and Roberts on 
a cultural basis for the Language Arts. 
An Experience Curriculum in English. Re- 

port of the Curriculum Commission of the 

National Council of Teachers in English, 

1935. 

Caswell, Hollis L., and Campbell, Doak S., 


Curriculum Development. American Book 
Company, 1935; Chapters 4, 8, 12, 17. 
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Coleman, Algernon, An Analytical Bibliog- 
raphy of Modern Language Teaching. Chi- 
cago University Press, 1933. 


Correlated Curriculum. National Council of 
Teachers in English, 1936. 


Glenn, J. H., “The Integration of English 
with Foreign Languages.” Modern Lan- 
guage Forum, February-May, 1935. 

Kaulfers, Walter V., Roberts, Holland D., 
A Cultural Basis for the Language Arts. 
Stanford University, 1937. 


“The Changing Curriculum.” Ninth Year- 
book, Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction, 1937. 


HE fifth factor in growth of teach- 

ers in service is that of the relation- 
ship between the superintendent and his 
staff. 

It is needless to say that the super- 
intendent of formulates the 
general philosophy of education for the 
system and through the codperation of 
his staff endeavors to interpret it for 
use in the various segments and subdi- 
visions of the schools and their relation 
to the community. To this end, he pro- 
vides materials and services to promote 
the general welfare and growth of all 
the children of all the parents from the 
kindergarten to the adult. 

Through the media of bulletins, pub- 
lications, library facilities, conferences 
with teacher groups and administra- 


schools 
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tors, institutes, and leaves of absence, 
he makes possible teacher growth in 
service. 

A definite departure from the formal 
inspirational institute is being observed 
throughout the land. In the first place, 
such institutes were in most instances 
neither instructional nor inspirational, 
but general and frequently irrelevant to 
the needs and interests of teachers and 
administrators. 

Teacher symposia, departmental con- 
ferences, both local and state, and 
larger group discussions of current 
school problems have replaced the con- 
ventional type of institute. Foreign 
travel and professional study in special 
fields are being recognized as making 
distinct contributions to teacher growth 
in service. 

The superintendent sets up all the 
machinery and provides the oil for its 
smooth running through the entire sys- 
tem, and it is he who is reflected in the 
final product. His leadership must ra- 
diate sympathy, tolerance, vision, and 
profound understanding of all the im- 
plications involved in a program for 
the development of the wholesome per- 
sonality of every child. 


Consult the yearbooks of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 


A Conference on School-Made Movies 


Have you made a moving picture in your school? If so, will you tell about it 
to other schools which have made pictures or which want to make them? The 
Committee on Standatds for Motion Pictures and Newspapers of the National 
Council of Teachers of English is holding a conference by mail so that all those 
who are interested may learn from each other. 

If you care to codperate in this project, send the following information to 
Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Connecticut: (1) Title 
and subject of your film or a description of it. (2) Length of your film in feet. 
(3) Width of your film. (4) Is it a silent or sound film? (5) What group pro- 
duced your film? Was it a cinema or camera club? (6) To what person may we 
write to find out more about your film? (7) Would you like to exchange films 
with other schools? (8) What advice can you give to schools that want to 
produce their first films? Or to those who want to take more moving pictures? 











Needs of Adult Education 


In California 


UR aim is to limit this discus- 

sion to the needs of the special 
day and evening classes for adults in 
California, a public-supported program 
which is part of the regular school sys- 
tem of the state. A discussion of the 
needs of any great public institution is 
often biased by individual or groups. 
This review will be no exception; but 
if it helps to stimulate other opinions 
and to concentrate and clarify them, 
much good will have been done. 

The first great need of this adult 
program is money, despite the fact that 
support was amply provided for when 
the program was first organized. 


Special day and evening classes are 
paid for by regular apportionment from 
state funds, the chief source of which 
is the state sales tax, with priority 
claim to all other revenues. Tobacco 
tax, liquor tax, inheritance tax, poll 
tax, and the sale or rental of school 
lands, plus district taxes on all real 
estate, are other sources. 


Regular state apportionment based 
upon the average daily attendance in 
the adult schools is the chief means of 
support of these classes. This amount 
varies with the county. Originally it 
was supposed to be $90 per A. D. A., 
but because of the deductions of the 
bonuses for grades maintained and spe- 
cial bonuses on the first thirty units of 
A. D. A., the regular apportionment 
has never been that much per unit. 
Last year in Los Angeles County it 
amounted to $82 plus. 


Contrary to popular belief, an 
A. D. A. is not the same as an individ- 
ual who attends, though it may be. If, 
for instance, an individual attends these 
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q By GEORGE G. TROUT 





q In March, 1937, Mr. Trout wrote an 
article for us entitled “The Ills of Con- 
tinuation in California.” The present 
article is a companion piece and is 
just as vigorously written as was the 
earlier article, which attracted much 
favorable attention. 

Mr. Trout is director of the Depart- 
ment of Adult and Continuation Edu- 
cation, Burbank. He has been con- 
nected with the schools of Burbank 
for many years, for he attended gram- 
mar and high school in that city and 
then began his teaching career there. 





classes a minimum of four hours per 
day, five days per week, for at least 
180 days each school year, he may be 
classified as an A. D. A. The usual 
person attends about one-fifth of this 
time. Hence, an adult school of 2,000 
people may have an A. D. A. of 400, 
although this is an optimistic figure. 

In addition to the A. D. A., each 
adult school receives a special bonus 
annually, based upon the first thirty 
units of average daily attendance. This 
amount is $120 for each of the first 
ten units, $90 for each of the second 
ten units of A. D. A., and $60 for each 
of the third ten units, making a total 
of $2,700 for the thirty. 

Thus the income of these schools is 
three-fold from the state. Based upon 
this income, an adult school of thirty 
units of A. D. A. would receive from 
the state: 





For regular apportionment............ $2,700 

For grades maintained (four 
Ea ee one 3,200 

For special bonuses ee a 
Total income $8,600 
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Now $8,600 is ample for any adult 
school of thirty A. D. A. or even for 
one having double that number, pro- 
vided the adult school is not considered 
a stepson in the community and com- 
pelled to pay rent comparable to that 
exacted from any tramp troupe philan- 
dering about the country. It is a dif- 
ferent story with the larger school, 
however, for all that is added as the 
size of the school increases is the regu- 
lar apportionment. 

Let us examine this further to find 
out why it is not enough. An adult 
school of thirty A. D. A. receives 
$8,600 annually. An adult school of 
100 A. D. A. receives $14,500; one of 
200 A. D. A. receives $23,900, and 
one of 500 A. D. A. receives $50,900, 
provided the apportionment is $90 per 
unit. 

With the 100 A. D. A. school the 
percentage of attendance increase is 
233%; the percentage of financial in- 
crease is about 69. For the school with 
a 200 A. D. A. the increase in attend- 
ance is 56624, and the financial increase 
is 188 per cent. For the school of 500 
A. D. A. the attendance increase is 
1,56624, and the financial increase is 
492 per cent. 

Obviously, if the amount of the state 
appropriation is sufficient for the 
smaller school, it cannot be right for 
the larger one. As the condition now 
stands, the larger school must meet the 
emergency by catering to popular de- 
mands and allowing classes to continue, 
not because they are paramount to a 
properly functioning democracy, but 
because the money from attendance is 
needed. 


UT adjustment of this matter of 

the inequality of state appropria- 
tion is only one of the lesser needs of 
adult education. It isn’t even a small 
dust cloud to the financial cyclone that 
threatens the whole structure, a de- 
structive force that is just as vicious 


as the real cyclone. It knows no bounds ; 
legal fences are about as effective as 
tissue paper in a holocaust. 

We refer specifically and definitely 
to the use of adult education funds 
within the various districts in the State 
of California. Apparently some dis- 
tricts are fortunate if the powers-that- 
be allow 50 per cent of the state funds 
earned to be used for adult education, 
despite the fact that these funds are 
pretty definitely earmarked and de- 
spite the fact that the School Code 
demands that all the state and 60 per 
cent of the county apportionment must 
be used for teachers’ salaries. 

A check of the income and expendi- 
tures of the adult schools in California 
for the year 1936-37 shows that at 
least one district used 62 per cent of its 
adult education funds for purposes 
other than adult education. Another 
used 55.7 per cent; another, 49.23 per 
cent; others, 41 per cent, 38 per cent, 
32 per cent, 28 per cent, and so on 
down to a minus 18 per cent. The aver- 
age amounted to 17.3 per cent. All 
but seven districts show a sizable profit 
from adult education funds. The seven 
mentioned failed to live within their 
income by from 1 to 18 per cent. But 
these few schools are merely approach- 
ing the status of others in the state 
which are never supposed to exist on 
state and county appropriations with- 
out the district tax. 

So far it seems destined that not only 
must adult education live on its income 
from the state but from that portion 
of the income which those in the dis- 
trict want to pass on. We contend that 
this is decidedly contrary to the origi- 
nal desires of the legislators who 
drafted the bills instituting adult edu- 
cation. It is not only a deterent to 
democracy, but it is unethical, unpro- 
fessional, illegal, and unwise. 

Whether the money was better spent 
for other purposes in education is an- 
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other question which should not be 
decided by district philosophers who 
believe that all school funds should be 
spent for an academic training for a 
future democratic Utopia, about which 
they know nothing except that every- 
body will have white collars, white 
hands, and plenty of good, old- 
fashioned Latin and Greek! They seem 
never to have learned even in their own 
lives that a smattering of everything, 
whether it be food, human beings, or 
education, makes a mess. And the mess 
that we have today, in human lives, 
principally controlled by the dole, is 
partly the result of academic training 
for the masses in their youth, instead 
of practical training for a life that we 
all know about. In our humble opinion 
we are rather firmly convinced that the 
one tragic calamity of our educational 
system is that of teaching our progeny 
to do everything that will not be of 
service to them tomorrow except to 
expect everything in return. Adult edu- 
cation should have full use of its in- 
come. 


HE third need of adult education 

is one of coordination, first within 
our ranks and afterwards with the out- 
side public. The first can come and 
will come with tact and diplomacy. We 
don’t need money for that. And we 
don’t need anything else but sound 
clarification. 

In many districts the high school ad- 
ministrator still owns the high school 
plant, and each day-school teacher un- 
der him owns each room that he or she 
uses and all the equipment in it, night 
and day, henceforth and forever. They 
are so busy owning it that they some- 
times fail to remember that all the 
property was once purchased by the 
people of the district, 75 per cent of 
whom are in the evening school and 
who would like, please, to borrow the 
chairs awhile to rest themselves while 
they learn something! Or, could they 
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please use the sewing machines to fix 
a dress, or the shop to make a table, or 
a classroom to recreate a stolid mind 
bewildered by a rapidly changing 
world, an art room to fulfill a cherished 
dream, a gym to feel again the tingle of 
young blood in old veins and the wealth 
of wholesome oxygen ? 

Well, in some districts the answer is 
no, because of one or a hundred flimsy 
reasons ; where the answer is yes, it is 
yes with reservations. 

“When I want that room back, I 
want it back. Your old night class can 
go skating or back to bed.” 

For those who still insist on owning 
school property, may we be so bold as 
to remind them that a little recapitu- 
lating might help to remove their Hal- 
lowe’en mask. Have they heard of cor- 
porations with two shifts? Does the 
day shift own one part of the building 
and the night the other? Does the day 
foreman tell the night foreman what to 
do and when to do it? Well, he may, 
until he suddenly discovers that the 
bread he once held doesn’t even have a 
buttered side! 

We have purposely ridiculed this 
whole situation because it is ridiculous, 
even though it does exist. If it exists 
in your district, get your superior, pref- 
erably your superintendent, to call a 
meeting of everyone interested, and 
thresh the matter out. Wonders can 
come from a round table, even a sight 
of the Holy Grail. Unless I miss my 
guess, you'll leave shaking hands and 
laughing — and understanding each 
other. It’s good for you, and it’s good 
for the rest. It’s democratic. And best 
of all, no one will have any desire to 
own the school plant. 





ND forthly, we need coérdinators 
to bring trades, industries, agricul- 
ture, the unfortunate mentally and phy- 
sically, and illiterates, the nonresident 
and noncitizen, and a host of others to 
the schools. Do you know that indus- 
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try, by and large, does not know about 
the Smith-Hughes, George Elzey, or 
George Dean Acts by which it can 
profit? The same is true of trades, 
agriculture, and home economics. These 
people may have heard of the Acts, but, 
unless educators and leaders in these 
respective fields get together around the 
conference table, not much is done. In- 


dustry is even skeptical. It sounds like 


another bonanza. 

How about the alien? Is it cheaper 
to pay coordinators to locate him and 
train him for citizenship so that he can 
be eligible for a number of millions of 
state and federal jobs and that many 
more offered by big companies, or is it 
cheaper to feed, clothe, and shelter 
him? How about the risk of our own 
state government when we have within 
our borders about three hundred thou- 
sand illiterates who need only to be able 
to sign their names in order to vote. 
Are they boons to unscrupulous politi- 
cians? Definitely so, for it took fewer 
than 100,000 converts in Russia to ef- 
fect their revolution that overthrew a 
land of 300,000,000 people. 

And so we would include in our co- 
ordination program the alien and illit- 
erate. We'd go much farther, if money 
were available. We’d put on a real ex- 
posé of quackery—reéducate the edu- 
cated who, when other things in life 
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seem to go wrong believe that some 
palmist, clairvoyant, hypnotic, pseudo- 
medico, perceptionist, or professional 
listener, or another of their clan can 
bring pennies from heaven. We’d edu- 
cate the consumer. And perhaps we 
could reéducate the doctor who labors 
only for money at the expense of hu- 
man lives or the criminal lawyer who, 
through technicalities in the law, frees 
notorious criminals and who, because 
of this, is a worse menace to our de- 
mocracy than the criminal. If we do 
not, some day that is coming fast the 
country will awaken to the culpability 
of these people with such force that 
those who are professional and ethical 
will suffer unbelievably. 

We need only to think through the 
fundamentals of democracy to realize 
how important it is that those respon- 
sible for the existence of our nation be 
properly provided for educationally. 
No one doubts the efficacy of education 
for our youth, yet many question edu- 
cating those adults among us who have 
not acquired, for numerous reasons, 
the essential facts to maturity. 

If adult education did nothing more 
than adjust people to industrial changes, 
or social changes, or conducted courses 
in parent education, consumer educa- 
tion, or health education, it certainly 
would pay high dividends. 


“Pupil Guidance in the Classroom” 


A special number on “Pupil Guidance in the Classroom” was published by the 
Los Angeles School Journal on April 25. The contents of this issue presented in 
condensed fashion suggestions, ideas, devices, and techniques designed to help the 
teacher in the guidance of her pupils toward better character traits, study habits, 
occupational choices, and course selection. One section was devoted to a brief 
analysis of pupil temperament and personality, occupational inclinations, and 


recreational interests. 











Cooperation Rather Than 
Demoralization 4 By WALLACE HENRY MOORE 


HE February issue of the CALt- 
FORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY 

EpucaTION published a symposium on 
the place of subject matter in the high 
school. This material is indicative of 
restlessness, but this feeling of dissatis- 
faction is not a new thing. As early as 
1893, Charles De Garmo wrote an ar- 
ticle called “A Working Basis for the 
Correlation of Studies.’”* Since then 
much has been written concerning cor- 
relation, fusion, and integration. Lead- 
ers have indicated why fused courses 
have been included in their curricula 
or why courses of this type have not 
been included, and schools are con- 
stantly changing the presentation of 
subject matter in the hope that students 
may obtain greater benefit from their 
experiences in the classrooms. Such 
restlessness is probably a good omen 
if it causes more of our teachers to 
examine critically the courses which 
are being offered in our schools. 

Teachers are far from being in 
agreement as to the best methods to use 
in assisting the student to obtain per- 
manent value from materials being 
taught in classes of the secondary 
school. There are many who still be- 
lieve in the assignment-recitation 
method of procedure; there are others 
who feel that the subject-unit is su- 
perior to the fusion-unit and that the 
whole movement toward integration is 
simply a fad that will soon pass the 
way of all fads. There are others 
whose conception it is that true inte- 
gration is not a matter of combining 
subject matter fields ; they feel that in- 

1 Charles De Garmo, “A Working Basis for 
the Correlation of Studies.” Hducational Re- 
view, 5:451-466; May, 1893. 
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q The present article is something in 
the nature of a follow-up of the ar- 
ticle written by Ivan H. Linder in the 
February “Journal.” At that time Mr. 
Linder, principal of the Palo Alto 
Senior High School, outlined the 
position he and his faculty are taking 
in regard to reorganization of the tra- 
ditional subject matter departments 
in their school. Now Dr. Moore, head 
of one of the newly organized “divi- 
sions” at Palo Alto, goes into more 
detail about how the new set-up 
actually functions. 

Dr. Moore, chairman of the Division 
of English and Social Studies, has 
been at Palo Alto for two years. He 
has also taught at the Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Indiana, at the 
Takmatsu College of Commerce in 
Japan. and at the Concord, North 
Carolina, High School. 





tegration must be thought of as taking 
place, not on the schedule issued by the 
principal’s office, but in the mind of 
the student as a result of experiences 
that are meaningful to him. 

If we subscribe to this latter view, is 
it not possible that true integration in 
the mind of the student will occur just 
as readily in an English class in which 
social concepts are effectively presented 
as in a class in which the subject mat- 
ter has been combined arbitrarily to 
form a “Social Living” course? The 
former method arouses the sympathetic 
interest of all the English teachers, 
whereas the latter has possibilities of 
arousing antagonism on the part of 
some teachers. The training of the 
English teacher enables her to teach 
effectively an English class with social 
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concepts, whereas she “views with 
alarm” complete combination of sub- 
ject matter and, in actual practice, 
usually teaches one hour of English 
and one hour of history, each in the 
orthodox manner. The social studies 
teacher who is asked to teach English 
is likely to follow the same orthodox 
procedure. 


T Palo Alto Senior High School we 
have recently reorganized our de- 
partmental set-up. We hope our new 
organization will be successful in de- 
veloping students with well integrated 
personalities and yet will retain the 
confidence of our teachers, who remain 
teachers of a single subject instead of 
being forced to handle some such com- 
bination course as “Social Living.” 
An English-Social Studies Division 
has been organized which includes Eng- 
lish, social studies, journalism and 
publications, drama, and also consumer 
education and library training. The 
Science-Mathematics Division, as the 
name would indicate, includes all the 
natural science and mathematics classes. 
The other divisions are Physical Edu- 
cation, Fine and Household Arts, Com- 
mercial and Industrial Arts, and For- 
eign Languages. Before these changes 
were made there were fourteen de- 
partments ; now there are six divisions. 
In our reorganization we have em- 
phasized the importance and the value 
of close codperation between all the 
teachers in the school. An examination 
of any list of objectives for courses in 
the social studies or in English shows 
the similarity of purposes in the two 
fields. The success of the present or- 
ganization of departments at Palo Alto 
will depend to some extent on the 
realization of the similarity of the ob- 
jectives of the courses in all depart- 
ments. 
One of the methods used to empha- 
size this similarity is the compilation of 
a style sheet of common symbols to be 
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used by teachers in all departments in 
correcting papers. This style sheet was 
proposed as an aid and not as another 
task for teachers. Is not the habit of 
writing clearly and thinking clearly an 
objective of all the work done in all 
the classes? Another example of the 
similarity of objectives may be given. 
One of the elective courses in the Eng- 
lish-Social Science Division is “Con- 
sumer Education.” Some of the expe- 
riences the students have in this course 
are similar to those in general chemistry 
or in home economics. But the division 
or department in which a course is 
found is not the chief concern of the 
division heads. The recognition by 
teachers of overlapping of the subjects 
in the various divisions is a construc- 
tive element in the present arrange- 
ment. The chief concern of all the 
teachers is the enrichment of the ex- 
perience of the students in their classes. 

In other words, the subject matter 
organization or the division arrange- 
ment is to be considered not as estab- 
lishing boundaries but as establishing 
foundations upon which is built the 
experience of the student. Obviously, 
the structure of education, built through 
the codperation of the teacher and the 
student, will be a different edifice for 
each pupil. 


OOD teachers of literature have 
always used history to supplement 
and make more meaningful the words 
of authors under discussion. This fact 
is clearly illustrated in a unit of Cali- 
fornia literature which is taught in the 
tenth year at Palo Alto. The relation- 
ship between the literature and history 
of the unit on the historical or social 
novel in the eleventh year is obvious. 
Similar relationships can easily be es- 
tablished for all the units which are 
taught. 
In exactly the same way, in the field 
of social studies, good teachers of his- 
tory have always used the literature of 
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the period under discussion to supple- 
ment the information — complete the 
picture, if you will—given through the 
lines of the history syllabus or text. 
John Greenleaf Whittier’s “Ichabod” 
reflects most vividly the emotional feel- 
ing which prevailed in one section of 
the country after Daniel Webster made 
his famous March 7 address in 1850. 
In spite of the fact that both law and 
logic were on the side of Webster, 
Whittier and many of the people of 
the North were not. “Ichabod,” one of 
the greatest poems of denunciation in 
the English language, reflects the emo- 
tional abuse by which Webster was 
overwhelmed after making his speech. 


Many such pieces of literature are 
taught in our American history classes. 
Whittier’s “Barbara Frietchie,” or his 
“Laus Deo!” Walt Whitman’s “O 
Captain, My Captain!” and William 
Cullen Bryant’s “Centennial Hymn” 
are all excellent in giving a more mean- 
ingful concept of the unit in the Ameri- 
can history course called “The Rise of 
Sectionalism and the Triumph of Na- 
tionalism.” Is there an easier or a 
more logical way of teaching students 
a genuine appreciation of poetry or 
other forms of literature? If the prem- 
ise is accepted that literature is largely 
an expression in artistic and enduring 
form of man’s social relationship, then 
literature should be organized around 
central, unifying social themes. Such 
organization has been attempted in the 
literature units that have been set up 
on the tenth and eleventh grade levels. 


MW fons attempt has been made by the 
writer to give some idea of the first 
few steps we have taken in what we 
hope is the right direction in curricu- 
lum development. To say that we are 
satisfied with the progress we have 
made would not be true. We hope, 
however, that the mistakes we have 
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made, and will make, can be rectified 
through the interested codperation of 
all the teachers rather than being ag- 
gravated by the disinterested antagon- 
ism frequently aroused by the too rapid 
transition demanded by the ultra- 
progressive program. 

The first and most essential feature 
of the successful development of any 
curriculum must be actual rather than 
assumed cooperation of the teachers. 
When the curriculum is developed un- 
der a philosophy of freedom, the proc- 
ess contains all the elements of moti- 
vation essential to successful teaching. 
New ideas studied by teachers and 
brought into the classroom through 
their own initiative are far superior to 
those thrust upon them from without 
the school system. The freedom to learn 
must be considered even more impor- 
tant than freedom to teach if we are 
to educate for full participation in 
solving the problems of the state. 

In the English-Social Studies Divi- 
sion at Palo Alto, we are not yet ready 
to build a new social order, but we are 
making an effort to use contemporary 
developments in furnishing the vital 
elements of the school program, as well 
as to preserve and transmit our cul- 
tural heritage. We feel that social 
progress has been made by evolutionary 
rather than by revolutionary changes ; 
as teachers, we should encourage im- 
provement rather than radical change. 
The task is difficult ; let us not further 
complicate an already confused state 
by trying to draw up a blueprint for a 
new social order. 

If the course offerings at Palo Alto 
can be made more vital and effective, 
if they can be brought more into har- 
mony with the newer and more widely 
accepted principles of learning by con- 
tinued progress along the trend here 
indicated, rather than by a revolution- 
ary reorganization, the functions of the 
high school can be carried out more 
adequately. 

















Shop-ing in Modern Junior 


High Schools 


ET me introduce you to a few activi- 
ties being incorporated in the mod- 
ern junior high school shop curriculum, 
activities which are doing much to make 
a subject field, which is already interest- 
ing and real to the great majority of 
children, yet more interesting and func- 
tional than it ever has been before. 

Children love to handle tools, work 
with machinery, and otherwise produce 
projects which they can point to as 
something they have made entirely 
themselves. When this “love” is tied up 
to something in which they are genu- 
inely interested, the opportunity for 
spontaneous and lasting learning, for 
creating scientific techniques, and for 
developing fine citizenship is un- 
bounded. Finally, these activities are so 
engrossing and unlimited in scope that 
they frequently form the basis for a life- 
long hobby. 

Several developments not existing 
previously make possible this revision 
of the junior high school shop curricu- 
lum so that it will better meet the needs 
of the children. First, an interest con- 
cept has taken the place of rigid lesson 
plans. Second, an integrating program 
enables us to tie in shopwork with ac- 
tivities going on in other classes. Third, 
we have accepted the general shop type 
of work—that is, where several kinds of 
activities are carried on at once. Finally, 
quantities of source material consisting 
of simplified plans and directions for the 
building of projects are available which 
a few years ago were unobtainable. 
Were these factors not present, shop 
activities would largely be on the down- 
hill grade, struggling to keep children 


qBy WILLIAM D. MACQUARRIE 





q Those who think of a junior high 
school shop as a place where boys 
learn to square a board, and possibly 
to make a set of book ends or a small 
stool, will be startled at the type and 
variety of activities which Mr. Mac- 
Quarrie assures us are going on in 
the modern school shop. 

Mr. MacQuarrie is the shop teacher 
at the South Pasadena Junior High 
School. He is especially interested in 
leisure time interests, and particu- 
larly in those interests which are 
creative. This explains his enthusi- 
asm for shop activities, for he looks 
on shop work as one of the “recrea- 
tional arts.” He is conducting re- 
search work toward a doctorate in 
this field, and so he is well ac- 
quainted with what is being done 
along this line in the schools of 
Southern California. 





within narrow curriculum boundaries 
which would strangle lively interests on 
their part and the good work done in 
other classes of the school. 


pentane G the general shop, we 
find the children engaged in a varied 
list of project activities. Two young- 
sters are rubbing glass disks together, 
another is cutting out copper disks, three 
seem to be grinding down pieces of rock 
on short sticks, while yet others are at 
work on various projects involving 
metal and wood. That interest is keen 
there is little doubt because in each case 
the child is engaged in an activity which 
he loves and one which is yet within his 
ability to bring to a completed state in a 
reasonable length of time. 
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Upon investigating further it is 
learned that the children rubbing glass 
disks together are actually in the process 
of building a telescope. By moving the 
top disk over the lower one and using 
correct grades of abrasives, they are 
shaping the top disk in such a manner as 
to collect a large amount of light and re- 
turn it to a focusing point. Later on, 
the mirror will be polished and “cor- 
rected” for errors within a few mil- 
lionths of an inch. Finally, the students 
will construct the housing and mounting 
for their telescope and use it many 
nights thereafter exploring the mys- 
teries of the rings of Saturn or the 
craters of the moon. 

The one cutting out the copper disks 
is engaged in the engrossing business of 
making photo-electric cells. Oh, yes, he 
tells us, an electric eye is not terribly 
hard to make, but if it is to work well 
one does have to be careful to clean, 
heat, and cool the disk properly in order 
to get to the red cuprous oxide coating 
underlying the black cupric oxide. On 
top of the cuprous oxide is laid a thin 
coating of silver mirror solution, and 
this is polished down until the red shows 
through slightly. The result is a photo- 
electric cell which rivals commercial 
types in sensitivity. 

Moving over to where the grinding 
operations are taking place, it is discov- 
ered that the students are busily engaged 
in bringing out the hidden beauties con- 
tained in hard bits of rock picked up on 
the playing field and in empty lots. A 
more advanced student is working on an 
opal that has been obtained by writing 
to Australia for a small shipment of 
semi-precious stones to be found in that 
country. It is explained that the cutting, 
grinding, and polishing of round sur- 
faced or cabochon stones is not difficult 
at all, but to cut faceted stones is an op- 
eration reserved for the more expert 
lapidary. The work these children are 
doing is being correlated with work in 
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science and social science, and thus are 
nature and the ends of the earth brought 
closer to their lives than ever before. 

At this moment our curiosity is 
aroused to see what is causing a small 
group of children to stop their work and 
cluster around a long glass tube into 
which something is being poured. They 
tell us that the tube is being filled with 
mercury and that, when inverted, it will 
be a barometer. The frame to hold it is 
made of wood with a simple scale along- 
side to show the barometric pressure. 
Since the tube will not be inverted for 
some time we move on to investigate the 
other instruments being made by the 
group for a school weather station. 


The thermometer is not at all the fa- 
miliar kind to which we are so accus- 
tomed. The boy making it points out 
that when two kinds of metal are sol- 
dered or riveted together, a bending ac- 
tion results from changes in tempera- 
ture because of the different degree of 
expansion possessed by each metal. 
Since the bending action is in exact rela- 
tion to the temperature, a comparatively 
accurate thermometer can be made by 
connecting a pointer to one end of the 
two pieces of metal and securing the 
other. 

Next to the thermometer we find a 
child busily engaged in forming a glass 
tube into a U-shape. We learn that he is 
making a hygrometer, or an instrument 
to determine the amount of moisture in 
the air. Later the tube will be filled with 
carbon tetrachloride—fire extinguisher 
fluid—and sealed off. This and the two 
previously mentioned weather instru- 
ments are the most important ones in a 
weather station, but an anemometer or 
wind velocity meter and a rain gauge 
are also being built to supplement the 
equipment. 

The cups of the anemometer rotating 
in the wind cause an electrical contact to 
be made, which in turn causes a bell to 
ring on each revolytion. By counting 
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the rings we determine quite easily the 
wind’s velocity. 

Amid a good deal of pounding on a 
piece of sheet metal, we learn that the 
rain gauge consists of a collector basin 
under which is a graduated reservoir 
and an overflow container. These three 
parts are protected by a sheet metal cyl- 
inder which surrounds the gauge, thus 


Retucr ANTLY we leave the shop, 
keenly conscious of the pupil pur- 
pose and interest present there and with 
the recognition that something lasting 
in the way of lifelong hobbies and good 
citizenship are in the making, for the 
shop is giving to society individuals bet- 
ter informed and more capable of re- 
taining a balanced and happy outlook 
on life. 


| protecting it from wind-driven rain. 


Hoopa Valley's Student Progress Report 


In an effort to develop a student report form that will at once satisfy the 
demand for a formal analysis sheet and the desire to set forth more information 
concerning individual quarterly progress than is possible on the ordinary type 

of card, the administration of the Hoopa Valley High School has experimented 

this year with a home communication that combines both needs. 

| The blank, which is printed on a full-size sheet of durable paper (folded three 
times to fit a business envelope), is called a “Progress Report.” Immediately 
below the heading is a list of subjects with the instructors’ names opposite. On 

| the right are spaces to record grades for each of the terms. On the bottom half 

of the sheet are four spaces, each one inch by six inches, wherein the home-room 
teacher writes an informal message to the parent or guardian at the close of each 
of the school quarters. This sort of evaluation is proving much more practicable 
for noting citizenship habits, explaining reasons for good or poor grades, and 

| seeking the codperation of the home in the student’s educational processes, than 
has any objective judgment of character traits used heretofore. 

On the back of the sheet are spaces for parent signatures, preceding which is 
an explanation of the report which reads: “This new-type report of educational 
progress has been devised in order to help stimulate recognition of dual obli- 
gation on the part of the school and the home for the successful education of the 
youngsters in our charge. This success is not measured merely by scholastic 
grades, but by progressive achievement in the development of worth-while 
character traits and habits of good citizenship. The remarks of the pupil-adviser 
are for the purpose of informing you concerning these important, but subjective, 

| elements in the growth of your child, mentally, physically, and spiritually.” 

| It has been possible at Hoopa to make the adviser’s remarks more valid by 
discussing the students thoroughly at staff meetings called at the close of each 
term especially for this purpose. All in all, the report described above has been 

| efficient for the purpose, useful in contacting the parents, and not particularly 

burdensome on the teachers—Rosert U. RIcKLers. 











Water Culture Experiments 
In the Classroom 4By MELLIE M. CALVERT 


“ ID you see that article about 

growing plants in water?” “Do 
you know the formula for water cul- 
ture solutions ?” 

Science teachers are being bombarded 
with these and many other questions 
aroused by recent stories in magazines 
and newspapers about the miraculous 
growth of plants in nutrient solutions. 
The interests of the students reflect an 
idea that has stirred the imagination of 
adults—water culture as a hobby may 
be as profitable as it is intriguing. 

Two more questions lurk in the minds 
of young people at the present time: 
“Are these water culture methods sci- 
entific ?”’ “Can this be a new frontier ?” 

The science teacher is concerned with 
a question of her own: “Is the water 
culture method a superior technique for 
the science classroom?” Some experi- 
ments conducted in science classes at 
Canoga Park High School this fall defi- 
nitely answer that question in the affir- 
mative. The unusual interest aroused in 
the students has resulted in the follow- 
ing description of method which will 
give to those teachers and others who 
want it one usable technique. 

Gratifying results may be expected 
by any instructor from any water cul- 
ture experiment that is done in the class- 
room. The students will maintain a 
lively and continuous interest. They 
will think of additional experiments of 
their own, some of which they will do at 
home. Since the variable factors are 
definite and the results visible, water 
culture of plants furnishes good practice 
for the scientific method. Every teacher 
will rejoice in the small space needed to 
grow plants and their clean and attrac- 
tive appearance at all times. 
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q “Whatever the fate of water cul- 
ture in growing economic plants, it 
furnishes desirable possibilities in the 
way of classroom experimentation. 
The fact that water culture is new to 
the public makes it especially ap- 
pealing to high school students,” 
says Mrs. Calvert in the accompany- 
ing article. And because she has 
found water culture a superior tech- 
nique for the science classroom, she 
presents a detailed description of one 
method which has proved particu- 
larly successful. 

Mrs. Calvert is a teacher of biology 
in the Canoga Park High School. She 
has been in the Los Angeles city 
schools for the past eight years. In- 
terest of her students in water culture 
prompted her to drop in at the Depart- 
ment of Plant Nutrition, Berkeley, last 
summer to find something authentic 
about it all. This visit resulted in the 
article presented here. 





HE first experiment tried at Canoga 

Park was one in which water culture 
solution was used to grow seedlings in 
test tubes in B10 Biology classes. All of 
the garden seeds available on the Los 
Angeles City biological supply list were 
used, and in addition many kinds of 
seeds were brought in by the students. 
The agriculture teacher supplied a 
poisonous powder (semesan) with 
which the seeds were dusted to kill mold 
and bacteria before being used. 

The seeds were soaked overnight and 
then given to eighty-six students for 
sprouting in test tubes. Each student 
used one test tube and inserted a half- 
inch strip of paper into it in such a way 
that folds or twists in the paper formed 
platforms at various levels on which 
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different kinds of seeds could sprout. 
The paper was moistened after the seeds 
were put in and a loose cotton plug was 
inserted to keep the seeds moist. 

As the days progressed, sketches were 
made of changes in the seedlings. Some 
of the plants were used for the study of 
tropisms and reactions to high and low 
temperatures. Others were used for the 
study of root tips and root hairs. At 
least one thriving plant, with a root sys- 
tem well started, was reserved by each 
student for further growth in a test 
tube in water culture solution. 

The seedlings saved were pulled out 
of the test tubes by means of the strips 
of paper, which were then discarded. 
The test tubes were cleaned thoroughly, 
and, as the plants were returned to them, 
just enough nutrient solution was added 
to cover the roots of the plants. It is ad- 
visable not to add more solution than is 
necessary to cover the roots since more 
oxygen can be maintained per volume of 
solution when it has a comparatively 
large surface area. The roots need oxy- 
gen in order to grow properly. Since 
plants remove chemicals rapidly from 
such small volumes of water, the old 
solution must be drained off every day 
or two and a new solution substituted. 

The varying degrees of plant growth 
and variation in the eighty-six test tubes 
aroused interest daily. Changes in the 
cotyledons and the development of the 
root system were particularly interest- 
ing to the students. Some of the larger 
leafed plants were trapped in the test 
tubes and growth was retarded. All the 
students agreed that small leafed plants 
were to be preferred for test tube 
growth in the future. A few plants were 
destroyed by mold and ‘bacteria. They 
aroused interest, not only in the cause of 
injury to the seedlings, but in a better 
method of culture. 

After a few weeks the seedlings out- 
grew the test tubes and those of deco- 
rative plants' were moved to larger con- 

1 Coleus, geranium, balsam, peas, and nas- 


turtium plants grow very well in the restricted 
light of a classroom. 


tainers of glass or pottery for further 
growth. Each container chosen had a 
diameter of at least three inches to pro- 
vide for a large surface area of solution 
for sufficient aeration of the roots, Plas- 
ter of Paris lids were made. The lids 
were molded in small paper plates, in 
which corks were glued to make open- 
ings for stems. (Plaster of Paris will 
come loose from a mold if the mold is 
thoroughly greased before it is used.) 
The lid, with the growing plant, could 
be lifted off the container when it was 
necessary to change the solution or add 
water or chemicals. 

All large containers were wrapped 
with black paper to keep the roots dark. 
Algae may start on the roots and injure 
them if the solution is not darkened. 
During hot weather white paper may be 
placed over the black in order to reflect 
light and prevent overheating of the 
roots. 

Solutions in these large containers 
may be used continuously if acid, iron, 
and water to replace the loss from evap- 
oration are added frequently as indi- 
cated below. 


HE nutrient solution used at Canoga 

Park was made up according to a 
formula supplied by the Department of 
Plant Nutrition, University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley,” and is as follows : 


M/1 Ca (NO,), (calcium } 
nitrate) 5 | cc. 
M/1 KNO, (potassium nitrate) 5 r 
M/1 KH.PO, (potassium fiter of 
dihydrogen phosphate ) 1 | nutrient 
M/1 MgSO, (magnesium solution 
sulphate) 2) 


One hundred c.c. of a molal solution 
of each chemical were ample for the 


2‘“Statement Concerning Water Culture 
Method of Crop Production.” Bulletin, Uni- 
versity of California, College of Agriculture, 
Berkeley, California ; September, 1937. 


In February, 1938, the Department of Plant 
Nutrition, College of Agriculture, issued a 
second bulletin on the water culture method. 
In this bulletin bromthymol blue is suggested 
as an indicator, and copper is added to the 
nutrient solution in the form of copper sul- 
phate. In order to make up a solution of 
copper sulphate that can be used at the rate 
of 1 c.c. per liter of nutrient solution, dissolve 
4 gram CuSO, in 50 c.c. distilled water, and 
move 1 c.c. of that dilution to 99 c.c. water. 
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class work. (When adding these chemi- 
cal solutions to the liter of nutrient so- 
lution, it is best to add the phosphate 
salt first. ) 

Additional chemicals were placed in 
the nutrient solution in the following 
proportions: Boron, .5 part per million 
(boric acid) ; manganese, .5 part per 
million (manganous sulphate) ; zinc (1 
gram dissolved in 50 c.c. of water and 
1 c.c. of that dilution moved to 99 c.c. 
water). These chemicals were made up 
in solutions of distilled water in a 
strength so that one c.c. could be added 
to a liter of water culture solution and 
result in the proper concentration. 

Iron in the form of a .5 per cent iron 
tartrate (.5 gr. ferrous sulphate and .5 
gr. tartaric acid dissolved in 100 c.c. of 
water) was the last mineral required. 
One c.c. of the “iron” solution was put 
into every liter of nutrient solution 
when it was made up and one c.c. was 
added weekly or oftener to every liter of 
solution that was used continuously. 
Usually, if the solution is not depleted, a 
pale green color indicates lack of iron, 
and the plant itself shows when iron is 
needed. 

Distilled water is preferred for water 
culture solutions. Tap water may be 
used if it does not have an excess of 
alkali salts. If drinking water is used, it 
should first be acidified to pHs. (One 
may titrate some of the tap water with 
tenth normal nitric or sulphuric acid 
until litmus turns red and then add the 
chemical solutions.) The litmus test 
should be made frequently with active 
solutions, as elements used by the plant 
may alter the hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion of the solution at any time. 

Chemically pure salts or fertilizer 
salts that have been manufactured syn- 
thetically are preferred for water cul- 
ture experiments. 


CIENCE classes at the Huntington 
Park High School in Los Angeles 
have obtained some interesting results 
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by growing plants in water culture 
tanks, which have been kept at a uni- 
formly warm temperature. The lower 
parts of test tubes or other containers 
can be immersed in warm water to dem- 
onstrate the effect of warmth on growth. 
(The favorable temperature range is 
70 degrees to 80 degrees.) Huntington 
Park students also varied the concentra- 
tions of chemicals in solutions in tanks 
in which several plants grew simulta- 
neously. 


Several students at Canoga Park have 
rigged up containers at home and are 
doing some experiments of their own. 
An advanced student became interested 
in demonstrating variation due to her- 
edity. He grew a dozen barley and 
sweet pea plants and exposed them to 
exactly the same environmental condi- 
tions. There was a startling difference 
in kind and rate of growth. A visiting 
graduate student who is working in a 
nursery became much interested in the 
possible rapid development of cuttings 
and brought in a dozen gardenia slips to 
see if we could root them faster by 
water culture methods than he has been 
able to root them in the greenhouse. An- 
other student has a cross pollination ex- 
periment under way. 

The interest of a science student is 
caught by each of these water culture 
experiments, and the visible pearl-white 
roots of the plant appeal to everybody. 

During the months of January and 
February, it is not possible to be sure of 
a favorable temperature for water cul- 
ture solutions at Canoga Park. With 
the advent of spring, however, nutrient 
solutions will be used again in the class- 
room, not only to grow seedlings and 
flowering plants in B10 Biology, but 
also to demonstrate vegetative propaga- 
tion and some phases of heredity for the 
A10 students. Every student, it is hoped, 
will be able to carry home his favorite 
cutting, effectively rooted in a water 
culture solution. 
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NYONE interested in growing 
plants commercially, or in tanks, 
will find a statement about the technique 
in a short bulletin released last Septem- 
ber by the Department of Plant Nutri- 
tion, University of California, Berke- 
ley.’ It also contains a second formula 
used successfully in their experiments. 
This bulletin points out, however, that, 
although plant physiologists have used 
nutrient solutions for years, tank cul- 
ture of plants for commercial produc- 
tion is entirely in the experimental stage 
and that many claims in popular reading 
matter as to superiority in raising vege- 
table produce are greatly overdrawn. 
Whatever the fate of water culture in 





8 Ibid. 
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growing economic plants, it furnishes 
desirable possibilities in the way of 
classroom experimentation. The fact 
that water culture is new to the public 
makes it especially appealing to high 
school students. Dozens of experiments 
can be set up to study the effect on the 
plant of specific elements and combina- 
tions of elements in various concentra- 
tions. Nutrient solutions are excellent 
to show the growth of roots at the nodes 
of cuttings. Water culture offers a sim- 
ply controlled technique for the study of 
variation due to heredity. It makes pos- 
sible the observance of growth of the 
entire seedling under controlled condi- 
tions. Plants are attractive, clean, and 
odorless. 





“Constructing Tests and Grading”: A Review 


Constructing Tests and Grading in Elementary and High School Subjects, 
by Henry Daniel Rinsland (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937; $3.25), is a welcome 
addition to the field of educational tests and measurements. The elementary and 
high school teacher (and, it might be added, many college teachers as well) will 
find it particularly helpful in the great number and wide variety of sample tests 
illustrated. 

After pointing out the values of teacher-made tests for both diagnosis and 
measurement of the learning process, the author devotes the major portion of the 
book to the need for objective measurement, the principles and methods of con- 
structing the various types of objective tests, and ways and means of translating 
test scores into marks and grades. Subjective tests, too, are discussed—a dozen 
pages being given over to a discussion of possible ways of improving this type of 
measurement. 

As has been stated, sample tests are included covering almost every conceiv- 
able type of objective test in every subject field. Herein lies the major superiority 
of this book over most of the other texts which have appeared in the field. 

Some weaknesses of the book are, in brief: The separation in the text of 
specific and general principles and methods of test construction by the section on 
marks and marking systems; and the violation, in a few instances, of accepted 
principles in specific items of sample tests given. Also, to the non-statistically 
minded reader, some sections of the chapter on marks will be mastered with 
difficulty. 

The work will, no doubt, be of greatest service as a basic text in “Teachers’ 
Classroom Tests” courses. It should also prove of great value to the classroom 
teacher in his daily work as a practical handbook of test construction —Haro_p W. 
LEUENBERGER, San Francisco Junior College. 











AnExperiment in Democracy 


In the High School 


ANY of us do lip-service to the 

newer philosophy and objectives 
of education. We talk of training for 
democratic living in a world of constant 
change and of the development of atti- 
tudes, understanding, and appreciations 
which will be desirable influences on be- 
havior. We know that pupils learn by 
doing, and we agree that there should be 
pupil participation in planning, execut- 
ing, and evaluating learning activities. 
We agree that the pursuit of pupil pur- 
posed goals is a desirable aspect of any 
learning situation. 

What do we do about it? Some wish 
for a comprehensive program of activi- 
ties from kindergarten to college based 
on these principles. We decide that 
nothing can be done until we have such 
a plan and so continue to pursue the 
formal classroom procedure in the man- 
ner of our fathers. Others, however, 
fret for a comprehensive plan but, until 
its achievement, strive to alleviate the 
evils of the old system by developing 
units of learning that function more 
adequately toward the achievement of 
our real educational goals. 

One such unit grew directly out of the 
interest of a first semester United States 
history class in contemporary social 
movements. Their interest developed 
from a study of trends and develop- 
ments in early American history. The 
pupils resented being called back from 
a study of the growth of democratic in- 
stitutions in order that the requirements 
of the course might be completed. 

The class had heard much current 
criticism of the way our democracy 
functioned. There were radical ele- 
ments in the class who thought democ- 
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qThis article describing a unit in 
democracy is evidence of the author's 
interest in the vitalization of the so- 
cial studies program to the end that 
it will be made a dynamic force in 
the socialization of the individual. 

Mrs. Maull, who writes this article. 
is a teacher of social studies in the 
San Diego Senior High School. For 
the last two years she has been 
chairman of the Committee on Trends 
and Aims in the Social Studies for 
the San Diego secondary schools. 
This committee, after reviewing edu- 
cational literature and studying ex- 
perimental procedures, has made 
recommendations to the director of 
secondary education concerning the 
direction in which San Diego should 
move in the field of curricular de- 
velopment. 





racy a failure, and there were those who 
thought that it was working so well that 
it needed little improvement. The class 
was eager, therefore, to pursue to a sat- 
isfactory conclusion the question, “Do 
We Want Democracy?” Here was pu- 
pil interest which could be capitalized to 
promote a learning situation that prom- 
ised to function toward the achievement 
of our real educational goals. 


ND so, a class of about thirty pupils 
all interested in the above problem 
was organized. They all had completed 
one semester of United States history 
with marks ranging from average to 
excellent. 
A rather limited classroom library 
was assembled. Books were drawn from 
the school library, the textbook room, 
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and the public library. These were sup- 
plemented later by books from the 
homes of individual pupils and teachers. 
A bibliography of material relating to 
the field of study was prepared and 
made available to the pupils. 

The teacher formulated definite ob- 
jectives or outcomes which were ex- 
pected to result from the unit of learn- 
ing. These objectives were concerned 
with the development of attitudes and 
understandings and with the acquisition 
of certain skills. By reviewing the field 
of study, the teacher prepared herself 
for the problems which would likely 
arise as the class arrived at a solution of 
the question “Do We Want Democ- 
racy ?” 


HEN the group assembled they 

were led to feel the thrill and im- 
portance of being free to go venturing 
in the solution of a problem without the 
usual impediments of course require- 
ments or other restrictions. At the same 
time they were impressed by the respon- 
sibility which devolved upon them to 
make good use of this freedom. If no 
plan had been laid out for them, would 
it not be a good idea to make a plan for 
themselves? Just as it would be foolish 
to start on a trip with no destination in 
mind, would it not be foolish for them 
to set out on a learning journey with no 
end in view? 

There followed a lively discussion of 
the goals toward which the class desired 
to work. At first there were sugges- 
tions concerned primarily with the ac- 
quisition of subject matter. When the 
teacher pressed such questions as, “Why 
do you want to learn facts? What use 
will you make of them? Will you not 
soon forget them? Could there be other 
things which you should also strive to 
attain ?” they seemed greatly puzzled. 

When the class finally understood the 
implications of the questions, they de- 
veloped objectives which involved the 
acquisition of attitudes and skills as well 


as the acquisition of the knowledge nec- 
essary for the solution of their immedi- 
ate problems. They wanted to be toler- 
ant and broadminded. They wanted to 
learn to be self-directing and to co- 
operate constructively with others. They 
thought that they should learn to think, 
talk, and listen intelligently. 

At this point the teacher referred 
them to the objectives of education as 
set forth in the Virginia core-curricu- 
lum. Soon the group completed the 
statement of objectives and made a rat- 
ing chart based on their objectives. By 
means of this chart they expected to rate 
their progress toward the achievement 
of their goals. 

Throughout the semester the pupils 
checked their behavior against the ob- 
jectives sought. Frequently there were 
such questions as, “Is that tolerance ?” 
or, “Is that intelligent listening?” and, 
“Are you really trying to get at the truth 
of the matter ?” 

During the time that the pupils were 
defining their goals, the class had been 
under the direction of a pupil chairman 
whose duties had been determined by 
the group. 

This democratic procedure was con- 
tinued and improved as the class set 
about the specific work of the course. 
How could they better learn of democ- 
racy as a way of living than by daily 
using democratic methods and proce- 
dures in the classroom ? 

The group made an effort to define 
democracy and was surprised to find 
much confusion concerning the meaning 
of what they had thought was a familiar 
term. Eventually a meaning was pro- 
posed by a member of the class which 
seemed satisfactory to the group as a 
whole. “Democracy exists when the 
members of a social group are working 
for the greatest good of the greatest 
number over the greatest length of 
time.” 

A pupil whose sympathies were Com- 
munistic volunteered the information 
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that the Communists were working to- 
ward this very goal. So were Republi- 
cans, Democrats, and Socialists. The 
pupils saw the necessity for being more 
specific and for making a plan which 
would include an understanding of the 
various social movements which had as 
their goal the “good life.” Since the 
success of all of these movements de- 
pended upon some form of government, 
it would be necessary for the class to 
understand the purposes of government 
in order that they might determine the 
relative merits of the governments in- 
volved. 

After much study, discussion, and 
help from community leaders the class 
set up what they considered the pur- 
poses of an ideal government. Against 
these purposes they checked the govern- 
ments involved in Communism, Fas- 
cism, Socialism, and Democracy. Their 
conclusion was that our democracy more 
nearly approached their ideal. They 
were dissatisfied, however, with the ex- 
tent to which we have achieved democ- 
racy. They felt concerned about the 
economic insecurity of such a large per 
cent of our people, about the inequality 
of opportunity which exists in the 
United States, and many other problems 
confronting the nation at present. Many 
members of the class asked for the privi- 
lege of enrolling in a class for the ensu- 
ing semester which would devote its 
time to a study of practical “Problems 
of Democracy.” 


N EVALUATING pupil progress an 

effort was made to keep in mind the 
goals sought and to measure progress 
toward these goals. 


A chart was devised by means of 
which pupil progress in acquiring the 
desired attitudes and skills could be 
rated or checked as indications of their 
acquisition became evident in the be- 
havior of the pupils in class and out. 
This device was used at regular inter- 
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vals and proved useful not only in 
evaluating development but in keeping 
the attention of pupils on the outcomes 
sought. 


Pupil ability to organize information 
and proceed in a logical manner in the 
solution of problems was determined by 
means of problems involving the organi- 
zation and presentation of material in 
both written and oral form. 

The acquisition of knowledge basic to 
the development of generalizations or 
understandings was judged by the use 
of such knowledge in the general class 
discussions and by comprehensive ob- 
jective tests. Evidence seemed to indi- 
cate that pupils learned well as many or 
more facts than are learned in the usual 
formal course. There was a difference 
not so much in quantity as in selectivity 
of information. No facts were learned 
without logical reason as is sometimes 
the case when pupils are required to 
learn facts as meaningless as nonsense 
syllables. The facts learned served as a 
basis for thought in arriving at a defi- 
the 
development of socially significant un- 
derstandings or appreciations. At all 
times the pupils were aware of the rela- 
tionship between the facts, the mastery 
of which was required, and the purposes 





nite pupi-teacne ju yea 20a 
nite pupil-teacher purposed goal 


which they had set for themselves. 


HE activity proved an experience in 

democratic living involving pupil 
participation in planning, executing, and 
evaluating learning activities. Problems 
were sufficiently difficult to challenge 
the pupils but were meaningful to them. 
The class learned of Democracy as a 
way of living by living democratically. 
They probably were better prepared for 
life in a changing world by meeting on a 
level understandable to them problems 
and situations involving change. There 
was evidence of the development of 
concepts which had a definite and desir- 
able effect on their behavior. 
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Pupil-teacher relationships were im- 
proved as the classroom became a labor- 
atory for constructive work, and the 
teacher became a co-adventurer with the 
pupils. Pupil initiative was stimulated 
so that pupils eagerly proposed not only 
new procedures and plans for immedi- 
ate use but new paths of learning and 


different problems for future investiga- 
tions. The whole activity was based on 
pupil interests, but it was not permitted 
to drift hither and yon by a blind fol- 
lowing of such interests. Instead, that 
pupil interest which could be directed 
toward the achievement of definite, pre- 
determined objectives was capitalized. 


Group Guidance Materials: A Review 


The necessity of guiding young people in the solution of their problems has 
been gaining ever-increasing recognition during the past three decades. With 
the realization that these problems extend beyond the narrow field of vocational 
guidance came the necessity of making more service in the guidance area avail- 
able to the boys and girls of the high school. It was soon evident that individual 
counseling was too expensive a process for the ordinary school to meet the 
demand in this way. Partly because of this recognition, and partly because of 
the fact that group discussion of problems sometimes stimulated individual 
youngsters more than the face to face conference with an adult person, group 
guidance has been increasingly turned to as a solution. 

In order for group guidance to be effective, however, teachers or counselors 
handling the work found themselves in dire need of information and materials. 
Some troublesome questions were: What are the problems that youngsters face 
during their high school career? Which of these problems are common enough 
to justify group discussion? At what level are problems most pressing and most 
common? What techniques are effective in making group discussion functional ? 
Where can materials be obtained which will be both interesting and informative 
to students facing certain problems? These are some of the questions which 
Margaret Bennett and Harold Hand have attempted to answer in their three 
volumes entitled, School and Life, Designs for Personality, and Beyond High 
School. (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938; 185, 222, and 227 pages 


respectively. ) 


In Designs for Personality they treat such problems as: What is your pic- 
ture of yourself? What makes us what we are? Are there shortcuts to self 
knowledge? and Learning more about yourself. They do not stop there, however, 
but include some excellent activities and suggestions for developing personality, 
learning the rules of this game of life, and deciding what you want out of life. 

In the volume entitled Beyond High School the authors have linked up the 
problems considered in the previous volumes and those to be considered in this 
one in two chapters entitled “After High School What?” and “What Are Your 
Goals?” The problem of gaining entrance into a vocation is considered, followed 
by chapters on “The Wise Use of Leisure,” “Establishing a Home,” and “Becom- 
ing a Dynamic Citizen.” These chapters do an excellent job of broadening the 
high school boy or girl’s consideration of life’s span as something more than just 


choosing and preparing for an occupation. 


Miss Bennett and Mr. Hand should be complimented on dealing so realis- 
tically with problems of concern to high school students. The problems dealt 
with are ones which the writer has met over and over again in his work with 
adolescent students. In his opinion, however, it is doubtful if the series should 
be thought of as volumes to be taken up in order. While most of the problems 
in School and Life (a review of this book is included on page 170 of the March 
1938, CALIFORNIA JOURNAL oF SEconDARY EpucatTion), are likely to be prob- 
lems of entering students, problems in the other two volumes are equally pertinent 
for these same students. Therefore, he would recommend a use of the en- 
tire series during the entire high school period. Ratpu R. Fretps, Stanford 


University. 











The Redirection of General 


Education 


HERE are signs that in the near 

future the high schools and col- 
leges may together move American edu- 
cation a long stride forward toward 
better meeting the needs of our democ- 
racy. Whether or not this fortunate 
end will be attained would seem to de- 
pend primarily upon the answer of edu- 
cators and citizens to just one question, 
namely, what underlying purpose or 
conception as to the nature and func- 
tion of education in a democracy should 
serve to direct and mold the recon- 
struction now generally recognized as 
needed, and, indeed, well started, in 
these high schools and colleges ? 

The outward appearances of the 
courses of study of both the high 
schools and the colleges are being 
transformed. New types of courses are 
being built to survey broad fields of 
human knowledge and to replace the 
more specialized courses long given in 
the narrower compartments or sub- 
jects. Teachers are becoming conscious 
that education is promoted differently 
in different individuals and that each 
student requires attention as a person 
rather than as a standard particle of a 
mass. Thus elaborate programs of 
guidance are being developed to study 
individual needs and to counsel each 
student in outlining his own progress 
and the choices necessary thereto. Mal- 
adjustments of youth, especially be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty, 
in securing employment or in pursuing 
further education more directly related 
to vocational or professional interests 
and abilities have in recent years fo- 
cused the attention of educators upon 
the relation between school or college 
education and practical life needs. 
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q This article by Dr. Cottrell of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
serves as the May out-of-state con- 
tribution. In one sense, however, it is 
not an out-of-state contribution, for it 
is adapted from a radio talk given by 
Dr. Cottrell while acting associate 
professor of education at Stanford 
during the summer quarter of 1937. 
This address was given over the 
Stanford Radio Hour, August 9, 1937, 
and was entitled “Redirecting Gen- 
eral Education in High School and 
College.” Dr. Cottrell is associate 
professor of education at Columbia. 





One result has been the development 
of vocational guidance services. An- 
other has been the recent movement for 
colleges and high schools jointly to plan 
a program of “general education” to be 
given during the last two high school 
years and the first two years of the col- 
lege level. It is intended that this pro- 
gram would be the rounding out of the 
student’s general preparation for life 
and would serve as the basis for any 
type of vocational or professional spe- 
cialization which the student might 
later pursue. 


LL of these changes and many oth- 
ers are ample evidence that edu- 
cators, parents, and students are genu- 
inely concerned in rebuilding school 
and college work in terms of new con- 
ditions, new insights, and new needs. 
There is one very disquieting feature 
of the situation, however. That is, the 
tremendous diversity of new educa- 
tional plans and the lack, in so many of 
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them, of any clear idea as to the ob- 
jective being sought. 

Here is a survey course in the social 
sciences undertaken in one year to lay 
before the student the bewildering pan- 
orama of human history as recorded 
through the years by eye-witnesses 
equipped with tools of scientific obser- 
vation. Not exactly all of man’s efforts 
to describe accurately the nature of his 
social experience are included, of 
course, for that would be impossible in 
a one-year or a four-year or a forty- 
year course of study. Some selection 
has been necessary. What purpose or 
educational principle guides the selec- 
tion? This is exceedingly difficult to 
discover in many survey courses. 

Here is a vocational guidance pro- 
gram undertaken in order to counsel 
students in their choice of occupations 
when no one has, as yet, adequate data 
to show how many persons will be 
needed in leading occupations ten years 
from now. Such data are not available 
for the simple reason that the numbers 
needed will depend upon the steps we 
take, in our society, to plan for the 
optimum use of our human resources. 
The fundamental and unanswered ques- 
tion here with which educators and 
citizens generally must be concerned is 
as to what kinds of goods and services 
we most want to have and to use ten 
years hence. After this question is an- 
swered, confident vocational guidance 
is possible, and not before. 

Clearly, the time has come in the 
building of a more satisfactory pro- 
gram of advanced general education 
for us to formulate a guiding principle 
around which we may construct courses 
and devise new administrative proce- 
dures. Without such a guiding prin- 
ciple, we shall be in danger of losing 
the impetus that genuinely progressive- 
minded educators have given to make 
education meet social needs. If we do 
not think this matter through, crack- 
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pot educational schemes without end 
will steal the term “progressive educa- 
tion” away from those new efforts 
which are sensible and forward-looking 
and which now represent the best work 
of the profession. 


A NUMBER of groups of educators 

have recently become aware of the 
necessity of facing this question of the 
fundamental direction of general edu- 
cation. 

One group has suggested that our 
confusion would be replaced by order 
if we should scrap the whole modern 
movement and go back to what they 
call “first principles.” “Let us make 
our curriculum from logic, rhetoric, 
mathematics and the classics,” they say, 
“and leave all matters of practical life 
adjustment to the individual student to 
work out as he may.” This suggestion 
has a long history to recommend it, for 
it has been the characteristic basis of 
formal education in many epochs and 
among many peoples where the inten- 
tion was to control social life by some 
external authority. It has another rec- 
ommendation in the fact that few men 
of any age have been willing to deny 
the need in society for more logical 
thinking and more intensive cultivation 
of the humane values exemplified in 
the lives and works of the great figures 
of human history. One need not dis- 
parage the value of a rich background 
of knowledge of these fundamental dis- 
ciplines to raise the question as to their 
adequacy as a solution of our present 
educational problem. 

Who were Plato and Galileo and the 
other “classic” authors? In every case 
they were individuals steeped in one or 
more areas of the problems of their 
own ages, seeking to deal with those 
problems fundamentally and in their 
own terms. For us to submerge our 
problems in a study of these classics as 
the sole or unifying basis of curricula 
would be to return to medievalism and 
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to retreat from the challenge of public 
enlightenment in a democracy. If the 
history of democratic society means 
anything, it means the effort of the 
people to replace external authority over 
their lives by an internal authority 
which they develop as a guide for life 
and which they constantly criticize and 
modify in terms of its success in action. 
Return to so-called “first principles” or 
“eternal verities” is too easy a solution 
to be an adequate basis for a program 
of general education in a dynamic and 
democratic society. 

Another group would dodge the 
question as to the principle of unity 
now needed by referring all curriculum 
matters to individual student interests 
or community pressure groups. They 
would have us teach whatever people 
ask for and would contend that every 
student in the school should figure it 
out for himself as to how his studies 
may make sense in the pattern of his 
own development. This suggestion, 
too, has to recommend it one version of 
the idea of recognizing individual dif- 
ferences in education. Unfortunately, 
however, it is founded upon a very mis- 
taken interpretation of what educa- 
tional psychologists mean when they 
urge “recognition” of individual char- 
acteristics. To recognize them does not 
necessarily mean to allow such charac- 
teristic dictatorial power in education. 
This extreme and erroneous interpreta- 
tion of progressive education leads log- 
ically to surrender, by the educational 
profession, of its function as the expert 
guide to young or old in social and cul- 
tural growth and development. Cur- 
ricula built upon the assumption that 
immediate interests are a_ sufficient 
guide would enthrone chance as the ar- 
biter of conflict, as the solvent of per- 
plexity, and would be rank opportunism 
in a world where vigorous analysis and 
forthright selection are the evident 
need. 
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HERE is a third way of control- 

ling and directing the content of 
general education which springs from 
a study of the functions of such edu- 
cation in the contemporary social and 
cultural life of the people. The current 
cultural situation is different, in many 
ways, from that of any previous period 
in history. It has resemblances to other 
periods, that of Periclean Athens, for 
example, in that it is a period of rapid 
change, of disintegration of old au- 
thorities, and of newly emerging values, 
but no previous age has possessed the 
material and human potentialities which 
have been created by scientific and 
technological control of Nature. The 
American people have the resources to- 
day not only to eliminate poverty, but 
to stabilize standards of living for all 
on a higher level than has ever been at- 
tained in other societies. Our only ma- 
jor problem is to learn how to organize 
our resources to this end. 


The American people have a long 
historic experience with the ideal and 
aspiration of democracy which gives 
them a distinct advantage over other 
peoples in any effort to live together 
decently, solving common problems by 
intelligence rather than by force. Our 
task here is to learn how to create so- 
cial institutions, customs, and moral 
standards to make democracy function 
better under modern conditions. The 
American people have developed a rich 
spiritual and aesthetic genius which we 
only need to learn how further to cul- 
tivate, release, and recognize in order 
to achieve a quality and integrity of 
culture unexcelled by others. Thus we 
see that in every field the need at pres- 
ent is for education to aid in realizing 
the cultural potentialities that are evi- 
dent in the current social situation. 


What better direction could be given 
to a program of advanced general edu- 
cation than to put it in the service of 
such a fundamental social goal? Our 
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guide in curriculum building should be 
the search of our community for an 
intelligent, humane, and abundant life 
under modern technological conditions. 
By codperative endeavor we must de- 
velop in youth and adults individual 
responsibility for contributing to this 


common objective. The fundamental 
analysis and the democratic effort, in 
the light of this common objective, to 
correct the very maladjustments with 
which we are now so concerned should 
be an entirely adequate basis for a re- 
direction of general education. 


“Webster's Students Dictionary”: A Review 


A dictionary is such a peculiar thing to review. It is so static, so fragmentary, 
so discursive, so tantalizing, so challenging. It has so many things in it besides 
the correct spellings and definitions of words. 

This new member of the celebrated Merriam-Webster family (Webster's 
Students Dictionary for Upper School Levels, American Book Company, 1938; 
1,001 pages) is no exception. In the introductory matter, it has some prefatory 
remarks, a concise grouping of idiomatic material under the heading “Correct 
English Usage,” rules for spelling, explanatory notes on how to use the book. 
Then comes the “Dictionary of the English Language.” The editors claim more 
than 57,000 entries. Notice that these lexicographers do not commit themselves 
about words? They are wise, for it is a bold scholar who attempts to be dogmatic 


about what is a word. 


The appendices include “Abbreviations Used in Writing and Printing,” “Signs 
and Symbols,” and “Proper Names, Geographical and Biographical.” 

The book is well illustrated, too. A number of full-page pictures are in color— 
and good color at that. The book is far from being cheap, in fact, in any respect, 
from the dark blue front cover stamped in gold to the stampless back cover of 
sturdy blue cloth—except in price. One of the most attractive features in the book 
is a double-page spread of line drawings just inside the boards (front and back), 
showing cartoon-like highlights in the evolution of printing and writing. 

Most people will use the book for its spellings and definitions, and only rarely 
will anyone know of the extra-vocabulary features that add so much, 

To those familiar with that patriarch among dictionaries, the Second Edition 
(unabridged) of the New International, the definitions will have a familiar ring. 
Re-phrasing has made the smaller book more useful in the school levels at which 
it is directed, but the source is obvious. Editors have, however, been much less 
vindictive than in the big volume; compare the definitions of journalese and 


journalistic in the two! 


They still hesitate to put a core-definition on the colloquial plane. For ex- 
ample, inertia (which students find is not a synonym for inert!) is defined: 

1. Physics. a The property of matter by which it will remain at rest, or in 

uniform motion in the same straight line or direction, unless acted upon by 

some external force. b An analogous property of other physical quantities, 


as electricty. 


2. Sluggishness ; listlessness ; laziness. 


Now it is true that the ancestry of this word is Latin: in- (not) + ars (art), 
and has in it the sense of idleness, lack of power, sluggishness. But in physics, art, 
literary criticism, the social sciences, and heaven knows where else the word has 
been adopted, its modern colloquial sense is: “the tendency to keep right on doing 
whatever is being done.” This is, of course, a kind of sluggishness ! 

This new book pays a good deal of attention to synonyms. Some may think it 
should pay even more attention to them. But remember it is a small book, com- 
pared with its parent, and its price is well within the extremely moderate range. 

It is mighty good and deserves a hospitable reception—L. KennetH SHvu- 
MAKER, research fellow, Stanford Language Arts Investigation. 
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HE question is frequently asked by 

the mother of an adolescent child: 
“Why should we have a parent-teacher 
association in our high school? I could 
see the need of it on the elementary 
level when my children were small, but 
they do not need our interest after they 
have entered high school.” 


There is an answer to that. In the 
spring we plant a row of seeds which 
we hope will grow and blossom with 
the harvest time. We nurture, we water 
and cultivate them till the buds are 
ready to bloom. But we do not then 
suddenly neglect them, leaving them to 
mature as best they can. A good gar- 
dener guards through the blooming. 


So it is in rearing our adolescent 
children. Of all times when it is im- 
perative that the parent and the teacher 
both stand by, this is that time. The 
“year’s at the spring,” the bud is open- 
ing ; childhood is slipping away, youth 
is a-borning. 


UR great objectives in the Cali- 

fornia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, from kindergarten through 
college, are to develop and foster be- 
tween parents and teachers a coopera- 
tive and reciprocal understanding of 
the child and his school problems, a 
sense of mutual responsibility toward 
the child, and a setting in motion of 
the activities which will accomplish 
these purposes. 


Let us grant that a sound home is still 
the fundamental institution for rearing 
children. True, it shares more and more 
with a variety of outside influences, but, 
as one school superintendent put it, “it 
still remains the cradle and sifting place 
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€ The present article is adapted from 
an address given by Mrs. Garland, 
state chairman for the P.-T. A. in high 
schools early last fall. It was so well 
received that she was invited to write 
out the story and send it to the 
“Journal.” 

Mrs. Garland is primarily interested 
in “the parent's responsibility in this 
partnership concerned with rearing 
children.” As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, she knows both sides of the pic- 
ture, for she had five years of high 
school teaching experience, and now 
she is the mother of four children— 
one a high school graduate at pres- 
ent attending Pomona College and 
two others now in high school. She 
became interested in the high school 
curriculum, she says, because of the 
changes being tried at Sequoia Union 
High School under the direction of 
Principal A. C. Argo. Mrs. Garland 
has held various important offices in 
the Redwood City and the San Mateo 
County P.-T. A. 





of ideals, codes of behavior, social atti- 
tudes, comforts, disciplines, efforts, and 
enjoyments.” 

What proportion of responsibility for 
a normal, healthy growth rests with the 
parents ? Out of the twenty-four hours, 
sixteen or eighteen of a child’s day are 
spent outside of school, from birth to 
seventeen or eighteen years, with per- 
haps one pair of adults supervising and 
directing, for better, for worse. The 
most dominant interest in the child’s life 
has been the influence of parents and 
other adults in his home, and he has the 
right to an unbroken inheritance of all 
that is fine and wholesome that the fam- 
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ily has been able to develop and foster 
in home relationships. 

The child should expect from his 
family : adequate hours of rest at night, 
especially on school nights ; a hot break- 
fast to start off his day; a clean body 
and clean clothes ; a word of encourage- 
ment as he starts off to school—and not 
an upset mind over some trivial occur- 
rence. He needs proper conditions for 
home study : a quiet place to work, ade- 
quate light, radio listening adjusted, 
parent supervision, and a sincere re- 
spect for school nights. 

There are home aids for study which 
should be in every household: a few 
standard books—whatever the family 
income allows—such as dictionary, at- 
las, and some kind of encyclopedia, 
which may sometimes be found in a 
secondhand bookstore; current maga- 
zines, such as Readers Digest, Time, 
and National Geographic. 

Family trips to points of interest add 
greatly to a child’s general knowledge ; 
journeys to Golden Gate Park, muse- 
ums, art galleries, the nearest airport, 
the U. S. fleet, a day on the ocean 
shore or in a redwood grove. All these 
make for memorable and enriched ex- 
periences and are definitely parent re- 
sponsibilities. 

Next in importance to the home is 
the school. The church and the com- 
munity with their spiritual and civic 
influences play a vital part, but the 
home and school are paramount. 

At two and a half years the child en- 
ters nursery school, or at five, the kin- 
dergarten. From here on to graduation 
from high school, for six or seven hours 
a day, five days a week, through the 
school year, he is being instructed and 
supervised by many teachers with as 
many varied personalities and tempera- 
ments. 

Here he learns the fundamental 
skills, gains a basic understanding of 
the cultural arts; he meets with success 
and failure; he falls in love and out 
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again, forms habits of work and play ; 
he develops loyalties and aversions. 

Such is the composite picture of home 
and school influences as they have been 
built into the life of the average high 
school student, and here is where the 
Parent-Teacher Association enters 
upon the scene. 

In the high school unit the teacher 
finds a point of contact with the home 
through parents attending meetings, 
and the teacher who “knows Mary’s 
mother” has a great advantage in judg- 
ing Mary. Also Mother, learning the 
teacher’s aims, becomes a loyal and 
sympathetic ally. At the Parent-Teacher 
social hour many a problem has been 
“steamed out” over two cups of tea in 
the hands of the parent and the teacher. 

Here in the meeting is the oppor- 
tunity to form an understanding of 
home-study plans, extra curricular ac- 
tivities, scholastic standards, curricu- 
lum changes and problems, personal 
matters such as school clothes (uni- 
forms), home habits and rules about 
late hours, midweek dates for outside 
organizations and functions, an agree- 
ment by parents and teachers on cer- 
tain standards of conduct. 


HAT are the most effective meth- 

ods for bringing parents and 
teachers together on their common 
problems? Helen Heffernan of the 
State Department of Education calls 
them techniques of codperation, and 
she lists parent-teacher study groups, 
individual conferences between the two, 
visiting of schools by parents and homes 
by teachers, and parent participation in 
school activities. We would add to this 
excellent grouping the high school par- 
ent-teacher program. This last is our 
present concern, for the people must 
be educated gradually to understand the 
aims and purposes of modern education. 
Only individuals can see the light on the 
far horizon; years later the masses fol- 
low the gleam. 
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The high school association is the 
most effective medium for interpreting 
the school procedures to the commu- 
nity and it must be at the task con- 
tinuously. In a newly organized unit, 
this task constitutes its first year’s pro- 
gram, and so the following subjects 
have been suggested for a year’s study: 

The types of program presented 
above will employ the panel discussion, 
symposium, forum, or speakers, with 
questions to stimulate thought and dis- 
cussion. 


Theme: 
School— 


1. OBJECTIVES FOR THE YEAR.—Discussed 
by the principal. Osyectives or THE P.-T. A. 
(and how we can correlate the two sets of ob- 
jectives )—by the president. 

2. CouNSELOR TYPE oF STUDENT GUIDANCE. 
—A panel discussion by two counselors or 
deans, two students, and two parents; the 
principal may be chairman. Three points of 
view are to be discussed: the school’s—by 
careful counseling it hopes to reduce to a 
minimum the student’s chance of error in 
selecting his electives; the student’s—he must 
be building a long-time program; the parent’s 
—since home and school supplement and rein- 
force the experiences going on in each, the 
parents want to know what is their part in 
helping the student adjust himself vocation- 
ally and socially? 

3. CONTRIBUTION OF THE PARENT-TEACHER 
MovEMENT TO SECONDARY EpucATION.—T wo 
speakers followed by a panel discussion. Top- 
ics of the two speakers are as follows: The 
High School, a 300-Year Peace-time De- 
velopment; and Place of the P.-T. A. in the 
Study and Interpretation of Education. The 
general discussion will cover the following 
topics: education’s greatest asset is under- 
standing parents; general support of schools 
is best secured from parents through interest 
in their own children, home, and community ; 
steps which school people are taking to enlist 
public understanding and support of their 
undertakings in the secondary field. 

4. Tue CuLturat Suspyects.—A Christmas 
program featuring the music and drama de- 
partments. Chorals, stringed ensembles, and 
a peace skit or a strong speaker on spiritual 
values will be heard. 

5. THe ScHoot Sarety ProcRam. 

6. ProcramM oF ScHoot Stupies anp Ac- 
TIVITIES.—A general meeting followed by a 
break-up into group conferences. An ex- 


Interpreting the Modern High 
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planation of courses of study, partly by means 
of charts and graphs, will feature the general 
meeting. The conference will be between par- 
ents and teachers, in class or advisory groups, 
for discussion of the long-time student pro- 
gram. 

7. Forum oN GrapiInGc SysteMs.—Teacher, 
student, and parent will participate in dis- 
cussing reports to parents, the Intelligence 
Quotient, aptitude test, scholarship activi- 
ties, and so on. 

8. Hetprnc STUDENTS AND PARENTS Pre- 
PARE FOR COLLEGE.—Two or more speakers 
from a junior or state college or university 
faculty should be present. College seniors 
could make valuable contribution by means of 
a look-back into high school. 

9. Home Arts DEMONSTRATION.—Fashion 
show and tea. 


HE California Congress theme for 
this year is “Peace Through Under- 
standing,” and our state president has 
clearly defined our peace policy in the 
July-August number of the California 
Parent-Teacher Magazine. Again in 
her October message she has sounded 
the clarion call to the membership to 
give earnest consideration to the im- 
minent problem of world peace and to 
remember that “‘all’s right with the 
world’ if we, the people, make it so!” 
Other pertinent subjects cannot be 
ignored on our programs this year. 
Health and physical education will be 
stressed through cooperation with 
agencies which are fighting tuberculo- 
sis, venereal diseases, and the recent 
wave of sex crimes. Demonstrations 
of football plays and the measures 
taken to insure the players’ safety, or 
sports night presentations of the 
school’s physical education program, 
will serve to emphasize the constructive 
side. 

The problem of safe driving, of ma- 
jor importance, has been for two years 
a National Congress project. We need 
to be aware of the growing menace of 
the drunken driver and of the clever 
liquor advertisements which quote 
poetry or feature the polo or football 
player or the mountain climber. Last 
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year California sold more intoxicating 
liquor and killed more people on her 
highways than any other state in the 
Union. Dr. J. C. Geiger, public health 
director of San Francisco, a few months 
ago said that deaths from alcohol in 
that city had increased in six months 
over 400 per cent. In our programs we 
cannot afford to ignore this grave 
problem. 


The mental health of the adolescent 
provides an excellent subject for a panel 
discussion and opens a wide range of 
possibilities for dealing with behavior 
difficulties. 


UR objectives on the high school 

level, we emphasize in summariz- 
ing, are not mainly to raise money, not 
chiefly to provide student aid, signif- 
icant though it is, but rather to train 
parents to the place where they may 
meet the teachers on the same plane of 
understanding of school problems. This 
can be done through the interpretative 
program before mentioned and through 
home room or advisory units where 
small groups of parents may meet with 
teachers for discussion. There should 
grow out of these beginnings an ad- 
visory council of representative. parents 
with whom might be discussed any 
matters of importance to this group. In- 
formed parents may well serve on the 
curriculum committee and contribute 
materially to the group judgment. 
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This is indeed a long-time program 
for the Parent-Teacher Associations of 
our high schools, but let us seek earn- 
estly to build this close unity between 
our parents and our teachers, to cement 
these fine techniques into concrete suc- 
cesses. How keenly we want to educate 
our children to be contributing citizens 
to a finer world than the one we are 
now in! May we possess the practical 
philosophy of one of our parent-teacher 
leaders, which she voices in her 


BEATITUDES FOR PARENTS 


Blessed is the home where peace and quiet 
reign, though the radio scream and the 
children wrangle. 

Blessed is the parent who has a sense of 
humor. 

Blessed is the parent of an adolescent who 
remembers the old Latin proverb: “To be 
in love and be wise is scarcely given even 
to the gods.” 

Blessed is the parent of an irritable, lazy, or 
impolite child who is able to remember that 
“the fruit does not fall far from the tree.” 

Blessed are the parents who submerge and 
forget their own differences in order to im- 
plant in their children the ideal of a happy 
home. 

Blessed is the parent who has a sense of pro- 
portion, who does not punish for small 
offenses because “he had it coming for two 
weeks.” 

Blessed is the parent who can command the 
respect of his children without being “old- 
fashioned.” 

Blessed are ALL of us who remember that 
the Alpha and Omego of the art of living 
are peace of mind, serenity of soul, and a 
good digestion. 


New Education Fellowship Meets in Honolulu 


The New Education Fellowship, of which the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation is the United States Section, plans to hold a Pan-Pacific Conference 


at Honolulu, June 19-25. 


Hawaii, Hawaiian Educational 


This meeting is being held with the University of 
Association, and the Public Schools of the 


Territory of Hawaii. Its theme is “Education for Democracy in a World at 


Conflict.” 











All the Children of All the 


People 


HERE is a truism in educational 

theory which if translated into 
practice would revolutionize most of 
our traditional classroom procedures. 
That truism is “Start where the pupil 
is in terms of his needs, interests, abili- 
ties, and purposes.” 

This paper has been written briefly 
to describe one modest attempt to find 
out who and what a given group of 
first-year high school pupils were in 
terms of their home backgrounds, 
needs, interests, purposes, and plans. 

In the high school in which the 
writer serves as a teacher, a core course 
has been designed for all first-year 
pupils and an attempt has been made 
to fuse social studies and English into 
one meaningful whole with guidance 
central to the entire enterprise. Each 
core course group meets two hours 
daily and is made up of approximately 
thirty-five students. 


AS one basis for tentatively determin- 
ing the learning experiences in 
which the pupils in the two core groups 
assigned to her should be encouraged 
to engage, the writer drew up the skele- 
ton outline of an autobiography called 
“My Map of Days.” It was believed 
that such an enterprise would yield 
numerous and valid clues to desirable 
points of departure for needed, and 
hence meaningful, instruction in Eng- 
lish and in social studies as well as re- 
vealing the guidance needs of the 
pupils in question. 

This skeleton outline was in the na- 
ture of mimeographed guide sheets 
which were supplied each pupil. This 
guide sheet contained several simply 
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4 By BARBARA JANE YOUNG 





q Miss Young, in this article. gives 
us another picture of that class of 
hers which she described so under- 
standingly in her article, “A Neophyte 
in a Laboratory of Democracy.” 
which was published in the October, 
1937, “Journal.” “All the children of 
all the people” in this case include 
eleven Japanese, three Mexicans, six 
Portuguese, two Spanish, one Ger- 
man, one English, one Scotch-Irish, 
and ten Americans. 

Miss Young had her first experi- 
ence as a teacher in the Santa Maria 
High School. That was during the 
spring semester in 1937. She is again 
teaching in the same school. 





phrased leading questions helpful in 
enabling the student to write a simple 
account of his past, of his present, and 
of his hopes and plans for the future. 
He was asked to give a short family 
history —the date and place of his 
birthplace and those of his parents. The 
pupil was also asked to write concern- 
ing the health status, education, and 
hobbies of his parents as well as the 
nature of his relationships with them. 
Leading questions were also included 
touching upon other home conditions 
and the expectations of parents for the 
son or daughter in question. The in- 
terest and the activities of the pupil 
along vocational, recreational, social, 
and religious lines were also solicited. 
The pupil was asked to comment on 
his health status, past and present, both 
physical and emotional. 


These guide sheets were prefaced by 
this paragraph: “Most people wait un- 














ALL THE CHILDREN OF ALL THE PEOPLE 


til their map of days is complete to 
write their autobiographies. We are 
more fortunate than they, for we are 
going to sketch our map of days—past, 
present, and future. We may then see 
our past and present but, far more 
important, we may see into the future, 
what we hope for, what we want to be. 
In the days to come, we may have in 
this map of days a rod for self-mea- 
surement of those hopes, ideals, and 
aspirations as they come to be a re- 
ality.” 

It was emphasized that the suggested 
leading questions were only guides and 
that any and all other important items 
should also be included. It was also 
made clear that the information in- 
cluded in the autobiography was to be 
regarded as confidential. Emphasis was 
also placed upon the fact that this 
writing was to constitute much of the 
work in written English. 

Several short sketches of people’s 
lives were read aloud, and each part of 
each autobiography was discussed care- 
fully and its significance pointed out. 
One period a day was set aside for the 
writing, and so they began—the eleven 
Japanese, three Mexicans, six Portu- 
guese, two Spanish, one German, one 
English, one Scotch-Irish, and ten 
Americans—on their English work. 

The results have been beyond the 
writer’s greatest hope. They have been 
invaluable in giving her an insight into 
the needs of the individuals with whom 
she has been dealing. Parts of the 
autobiographies submitted by three 
students, with names camouflaged, of 
course, are reproduced below by way 
of showing the number and variety of 
needs which these personal histories 
typically reveal. 


HE first autobiography to which 
attention will be directed was sub- 
mitted by a 15-year-old Mexican boy. 
His father is a packing shed laborer. 
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His mother is a housewife. This boy 
has an intelligence quotient of 78. His 
grammar school record was unsatisfac- 
tory. He was retained in the 5B, pro- 
moted on trial to the 6B, retained in 
the 6B, promoted on trial to the 6A. 
His health record is good, marked, 
however, by frequent absences due 
rather to work on the outside than to 
health. His reading ability is on about 
the seventh to eighth grade level. 

On an interest inventory this boy 
indicated that he wanted to be an army 
officer or an explorer. His hobbies are 
collecting coins and minerals. He seems 
a combination of the practical and aes- 
thetic in things he likes and wants to 
do. He attends movies frequently and 
lists as “skills” dice, cards, and poker! 
On the Laird test on “Traits Which 
Make Us Liked” he scored 55, one 
point below a sum made by a “person 
generally liked.’’ According to his 
paper he exaggerates, is sarcastic, is 
not neat and tidy, corrects other’s mis- 
takes, gossips, asks favors, is not usu- 
ally cheerful, and is liberal in politics. 
He feels inferior to most of his asso- 
ciates yet feels that they think him to 
be self-confident. He is proud of his 
achievements yet feels that others think 
him ashamed of his achievements. He 
is tolerant, friendly, likes to be with 
others, although he thinks that others 
feel he dislikes being in a group, likes 
and gets along with most people, and is 
cooperative. His handwriting is good. 
His oral and written English are abom- 
inable. 

This is the story of his past. The 
English, spelling, and punctuation are 
original : 

My name is Ralph. I was born in Los 
Angeles, California in Aug. 8, 1921. Los An- 
geles is Located in Los Angeles County. I 
am the only chiled in the family. I always 
wonded why I didn’t have any brothers. My 
mother is kinda fat and a little tan brown the 
color of the skin. She was born in Mexico 


June 11, 1900. My father was born in Mexico 
in September 24, 1891. My mother is thirty- 
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seven years of age. My father is forty-six 
years of age. My mother does home work. 
My father works at the packing sheds in 
ecco epee , California. When the season 
are good he works from seven o'clock in the 
morning to two o'clock in the morning. 
Sometimes times are hard they work from 
five o’clock in the afternoon till seven o’clock 
in the night. His health is in good condition. 
His relationship to me and my mother are 
good. His education was very poor. In those 
days where he lived schools were to far away 
to walk. He only went to the first grade then 
he quited. He is very companable with us. 
When he comes home from work he stays 
home with us. He doesn’t like to visit very 
much. He’s always to busy to tell me any- 
thing. His hobbies are to work, and go to the 
beach. He never beats me up. He bawls me 
out once in awhile. He is very strick but not 
with my mother or I. My mother is sick. 
She sick from some kind of a spell. She been 
sick for the last five years. Therefore her 
health is not good. She has very good rela- 
tionship to my father and I are good. She 
also is very companable. She like to visit. 
She once in awhile is strick with me. She 
bawls me out once in awhile when I need it. 
Her hobbies are old coins. Our home has 
always been pleasant. Our house has all the 
its yard in good condition. It is our own 
house. In my house I have a room of my 
own, and I always have had to study in 
when I need to. If I can’t study where I al- 
ways study I go out. My family and I do 
many things as a group are econamics and 
social. My family expects of me as a citizen 
and member of the family. I feel its the right 
thing to be. I try to fulfill this expectations. 
My health has been very good. My general 
health has been good. Ever since I been liv- 
ing I had the following illness frequent colds, 
bad teeth, measles, mumps, chickenpox. I 
hope I will never have them again. Most 
times when I’M sick I don’t go to see a doc- 
tor. I always feel that my health is impor- 
tant because if it wasn’t what good will I be? 
And I like others to know that I’m a well 
physically fit person. I never had a regular 
vacation like other boys do. But if I would 
happen to go out for a vacation I think my 
interest experiences would be hunting, fish- 
ing, swimming, playing. When I get out of 
school for vacation season I work out in the 
field. When I can’t find work in the field I 
stick around the house and do work around 
the house. I realize how important it is to 
have some kind of trade. I have done some 
planning to be some kind of business man. 
The games I like to play are games, tennis, 
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football. My interest of culture are drawing, 
music, movies. My hobbie is old coin collect- 
ing. My past school experience has been very 
poor. Because I never did like schools before. 


I tented to the Miller School in ...................... " 
California for about a year. I also tented to 
ae aS ees , California for 


about a year and a half. I tented to the 
Scie ncgaeeiatamenesel school for a year. And I sure 
did enjoy it because it was very interesting. 
In my schooling I learned to spell, write, do 
arithmatic. read and ect ect. I always did 
like to work in groups. I never like to boss 
anybody around nor tell them what to do. 
I'm friendly and ease with others. I never 
did like to attend large parties. I never be- 
longed to any clubs. I would like to belonged 
scouts. My religion is Catholic. But I sel- 
dom go to church. I 1937 I graduated from 
Grammar school to high school. I think high 
school is very interesting and it has lots more 
fun than Grammar school. 


I1E next autobiography was writ- 
ten by a 15-year-old Japanese boy. 
His father is a farmer, and his mother 
is a housewife and laborer. His intel- 
ligence quotient is 88. He does not in- 
tend to go on to college. His health 
record is very poor, and he is severely 
handicapped by acute deafness. He has 
learned a little lip reading, and an im- 
provement in what he grasps is to be 
noted. He would like to be an engineer 
but will probably be a farmer because 
of family pressure and financial handi- 
caps. His hobbies, according to his in- 
terest inventory, are collecting pictures, 
stamps, and stones. His reading vo- 
cabulary is 7.6. His reading compre- 
hension, 9.3. 
On the Laird test this boy scored 36, 
a bit better than average for a person 
who is “generally disliked.” He states 
that he is not dependable, exaggerates, 
is sarcastic, dominates others, is not 
neat and tidy, his attitude towards the 
opposite sex is vulgar, he finds fault, 
does not control his temper, flatters 
others, is not enthusiastic, and borrows 
from others. He claims that he is un- 
tidy, has poor posture, feels inferior, 
is ashamed of his achievements, is in- 
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tolerant, likes to be with others al- 
though others don’t feel he does, likes 
most people yet cannot get along with 
them. His work in class is very good, 
especially in current events in which 
field he reads widely. Here is his de- 
scription of his past: 


I, Tadao, was born on July 17, 1921, in the 
city of Sanger, California, U. S. A. I was the 
youngest boy, born, which comprosed of 
Father, mother, and a boy. But later in the 
life to the present time seven others were 
born. My father was born in Japan and his 
occupation is farming. His health is fair and 
his relationship to me is too busy. His educa- 
tion is poor and the hobbies are unknown. My 
mother was born in Japan and her occupation 
is that of a housewife. Her health is good and 
her relationship to me is too busy. She has 
gone to school for eight years in Japan. Our 
home life is happy and unhappy and quarrel- 
some and peaceful. It is a mixed way of liv- 
ing. We live on a rented farm. I share a 
room with my brother in a small house sepa- 
rated from my family and I haven’t a place 
to study when necessary because have to help 
dad and too much noisy and talking business. 
My family and I do things separately too 
interest our own business. And we some- 
time do things together such as taking about 
improvement of some sort. My father and 
mother exped me a education and to help me 
try to improve my hearing. But as a member 
of the family I have to do things alone. I 
haven't attended any group of society. In my 
vocation they want me to get along best as 
possible. My vocational interest are: engi- 
neering, farming, carpenter, avatior, explorer. 
My vocational experience have been working 
on a vegetable farm. Almost all kind of pos- 
sible thing on a farm. Some of the things are 
hoeing, cultivating, driving tractor with im- 
plement, truck and car. I have done some 
thinking, preparing, and planning and it is 
wise and a happy choise of vocation in the 
need of abilities and interest. My recrea- 
tional interest are games, walking, biking, 
camping and wood and machine shop. My 
cultural interest are reading, radio, music. 
My hobbies can be any thing that doesn’t 
spoil or distrube my peaceful mind. My spe- 
cial are music and songs. My past school ex- 
perience have been poor. I seldom have a 
leisure time because of helping dad. I feel 
satisfy with this because we can’t afford to 
go must father but then can be much im- 
provement which will save expense. My pres- 
ent general healthy is good, but during my 


younger life I had much sickness and I still 
having ear troubles. I have had the follow- 
ing sickness, frequent cold, bad hearing, bad 
teeth, measles, mumps, influenza, typhoid 
fever, and pneumona. When I was IIl on 
pneumona, typhoid, bad hearing I was treated 
by a doctor. I really feel that good health is 
important. And I do my best to see that I am 
a physually fit person. I didn’t enjoy much in 
School but I nore was unhappy but I played 
my way to school lone hand. I have forgot- 
ting many things especially English and Al- 
gebra. My social experience have been very 
weak, because I went too only one party. I 
am disliked in group. That is why I seldom 
go. I am myself and I’m willing to cooperate 
with other and I don’t feel I am the leader. I 
feel I wish equal. I am very shy, so I don’t 
like large parties dnd seldom attend a party. 
I don’t accomplished at any social yet. I be- 
long to No Club. I would like to joint the 
Future Farmer Club and westling and boxing 
club. I feel responsible for my shyness and 
they don’t cooperate with me. I have no rele- 
gion. I don’t go to sunday school. I won’t tell 
what relegion means to me. 


HE third and last autobiography 

which is to be sampled was writ- 
ten by a girl. There were no available 
records concerning her. She was neat 
though very poorly dressed. Her work 
was promptly handed in, and her appli- 
cation was good. She liked school but 
was absent weeks at a time. In talking 
to her about her absence I noticed her 
hands. On her thumbs were great, raw 
calluses. I asked her about them, and 
she said she got up and milked every 
morning. She said she was absent be- 
cause she had to work in the fields to 
help support her family. She has since 
dropped out, but her description of her 
past is included because of its stark 
simplicity and sadness for anyone in- 
terested in youth: 

My name is Martha I am 16 Yars old was 
borned in Burnsville West Virginia Wva. on 
Friday Oct 13-1921. I am the middle one I 
have two Sisters and two Brothers My Broth- 
ers are Arthur and Amzel thair are 12 Years 
old was borned in Ockhomia City July 8 1925 
thair are twins My sisters are Nine and Nel- 
lie, both are Married and live in Taft Nina is 
18 Years old has been married 3 years got 
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married in Taft Nellie is 21 Years old has 
been married 7 years old has been married in 
Arkansaw. Dad and Mother is diverced and 
has bee about a year dad Health is fair 
Mothers Helth is good. his hobby is lissing 
to Ames and Andy Mother’s hobby is cook- 
ing. Mother is 40 Years old and Dad is 47 
Years old and they were borned in Burns- 
ville West virginia and my two sisters was 
borned thair too. Mother expect for me to 
help her around the house on Sat and Sunday 
only. and my health is good. and I have had 
lots of diezes chicken-pox, influenza, Heart 
truble but not any more, measles, whopping 
cough Bright’s Rhuematism, and I like to 
imbrody, and draw go to movies lissing to 
radio. I have injoied school. I like to play 
games, and dance and I don’t belong to any 
club at all I would like to belong to girls 
scouts I go to Sunday school sometimes. My 
mother and father never got along they 
argued all the time Dad has ran me away 
from home because I taking up for Mother 
when she was in the right, two time he has 
told me to never step foot in his house again 
but I have. Dad lift Home when we lived in 
Arkansaw. He lift leaving 6 cents in the 
house. he came to Calif. then he sent for us, 
and we came to him after our home has been 
busted up but now we are happy again for a 
while. But only thing dad wont pay alemoney 
at all. Dad wants the Twins. Bout the law 
wont let him have them, for he beet us all 
when we lived with him. 


HEN these papers were turned 
in they became the point of de- 
parture for everything done in that 
class. Each was discussed carefully and 
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Seats 


privately with the individual. 
have been changed to provide for poor 
vision and hearing. The pupils’ needs 
as thus revealed have become the core 
of the work. Health problems have 
been dealt with by the health service. 
Information has been supplied the 
deans and the guidance officers. The 
work has been changed completely to 
fit their interests, and an attempt has 
been made to broaden pitifully narrow 
horizons. 

These children trust their teacher 
and cooperate with her, and she in turn 
respects them profoundly and appre- 
ciates to the fullest that they have been 
willing to share their personalities, 
shortcomings, and lives so intimately 
with her. They may not be very deeply 
engrossed in social studies or learning 
spelling and rules for the use of the 
comma, but the pupils and their teacher 
know each other and share a feeling of 
pulling together to solve problems 
shared with another. Discipline is not 
strict or militaristic. The teacher and 
the class have thrashed out many an 
argument and are still friends. If these 
pupils are acquiring nothing else they 
are learning self-respect, tolerance, un- 
derstanding of the rights of feelings of 
others, and the “moral equivalency of 
every human being.” 


Report on National Meeting of English Council 


A printed four-page pamphlet entitled “More Impressions on the Materials 
and Technique of Instruction in English as Gained at the Twenty-seventh Annual 
Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English at Buffalo, New York, 
November 26-27, 1937,” has been published by W. J. Sanders of the Visalia 
Union High School and Junior College. Mr. Sanders, who is chairman of the 
Tulare County Section of Junior College and High School Teachers of English, 
previously has issued in mimeographed form other summary material in regard 


to this meeting of the National Council. 























What the Cooperative Study 


Is Doing 


HERE gathered in the Conference 

room of the United States Office 
of Education at Washington, D. C., on 
April 25, 26, 27, 1938, a group of some 
twenty-five men from all sections of 
the nation, constituting the General 
Committee of the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards. They 
were the representatives of the six re- 
gional associations sponsoring the in- 
vestigation (New England, Middle, 
North, Central, Southern, Northwest- 
ern, and Western), together with Dr. 
W. C. Eells, codrdinator, and other staff 
members of the Study, and Advisory 
Committee members. The deliberations 
were presided over by General Chair- 
man George E. Carrothers of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

These men devoted the three days to 
intensive analysis and careful appraisal 
of the outcomes of the Study to date, 
after nearly five years of experimen- 
tation and research activity. During 
that period new scales, “temperature 
thermometers,” evaluative criteria, and 
other devices had been invented and 
applied for measuring purposes to two 
hundred public and private high schools 
in all parts of the country. The effec- 
tiveness of the program so far carried 
on was thoroughly scrutinized and sub- 
jected to the acid test of expert criti- 
cism, and plans were developed for a 
further year of effort during which it 
is anticipated the “study” proper will 
be brought to an end and ways and 
means will be found of introducing into 
the high schools these newer methods 
of evaluation and accreditation when 
fully perfected. A manual to accom- 


4 By A. J. CLOUD 





q Just returned from attendance at 
the very important conference which 
he describes in the accompanying 
article, President Cloud of the San 
Francisco Junior College writes this 
last-minute report on the work of the 
Codperative Study. Mr. Cloud at- 
tended the meeting as a representa- 
tive of the Western Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, of 
which he is secretary. 





pany the already published materials 
of the Study is in process of prepara- 
tion, and, in addition, a research volume 
will be issued. (A list of publications 
relating to the Study and of materials 
distributed by it may be secured by 
writing to its headquarters at 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C.) 

On the last day of the sessions, Dr. 
J. W. Studebaker, United States com- 
missioner of education, exhibited his 
keen interest by addressing the Com- 
mittee, commending its work, and pledg- 
ing a continuance of helpful relation- 
ships with his office. The Study is being 
financed chiefly by contributions from 
the several regional associations and 
funds appropriated by one of the large 
educational foundations. 

What the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards, then, is doing 
can be put in a nutshell in this fashion : 
It is endeavoring to “streamline” evalua- 
tive and accreditative procedures as re- 
lated to the secondary school product 
by bringing methods of measurement 
up to date as befits the modern situation 
in school and society. 
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What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Business Education at the San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College 
Under the George-Deen Act.—Co- 
operative education is not new at San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College. For 
several years the need for a close con- 
tact with actual business conditions has 
been met by placing commerce students 
with codperating business firms on a 
laboratory basis. These activities have 
been codrdinated by the individual in- 
structors as an extra-instructional ac- 
tivity. 

With the passage of the George-Deen 
Act, the first full-time coordinator un- 
der this measure was appointed at San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College. Un- 
der the federal and state plans the pro- 
gram has been developed so that there 
are now three regular cooperative 
classes at the junior college. The cur- 
riculum has been made elastic enough 
to permit the registration of students 
for recommended courses with appli- 
cation for admission into the codpera- 
tive group. When a suitable place has 
been found for a student in business, 
he is permitted to adjust his program 
to provide time for his part-time em- 
ployment. No withdrawals are per- 
mitted from required courses, although 
adjustments can often be made by a 
transfer of sections. As the program 
of codperative education develops, more 
classes will be added and a wider course 
of training will be offered so that 
trained employees may be provided to 
accommodate the needs of the commu- 
nity whenever the formation of a rep- 
resentative class is justified. 
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After students have been placed in 
part-time employment, the activities of 
the student in class and on the job are 
given regular investigation by the co- 
ordinator, and through reports from 
the employers and faculty a record of 
the students’ achievements, deficien- 
cies, and possibilities for improvement 
and promotion provide up-to-date ma- 
terial for curriculum revision and en- 
richment. 

Under the leadership of the junior 
college coordinator, a series of weekly 
conferences for the discussion of sales 
and departmental problems is being 
conducted by the junior college, spon- 
sored by the executives, department 
managers, and assistants of the Harris 
Company, San Bernardino’s largest de- 
partment store. A stenographer reports 
the minutes of each meeting and, after 
they have been edited by the codrdina- 
tor, these weekly reports are mimeo- 
graphed for distribution to those in at- 
tendance. This conference material is 
also valuable in developing courses of 
study. At the conclusion of these con- 
ferences a recommendation will be 
made to Dr. I. W. Kibby, chief of the 
Bureau of Business Education, State 
Department of Education, for a spe- 
cial credential in department store con- 
ference leadership to be issued to that 
person who can qualify to carry on the 
work. In this way the coordinator will 
be relieved and free to expand the pro- 
gram in other fields. 

For students employed by local mer- 
chants for holiday sales work a short, 
intensive course in sales training has 
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been offered by the junior college. 
Such techniques as handling the cash 
register, making out sales slips, using 
the pneumatic tubes, and other phases 
of store routine were presented in this 
course by the merchandising manager 
of the Harris Company, who has been 
a regular attendant and a valuable con- 
tributor at the department store con- 
ferences. The wrapping demonstra- 
tions were made by the head of the 
service department of the Harris 
Company, and brief sales talks were 
presented by the junior college codrdi- 
nator. 


In this manner, through an exchange 
of services and equipment by the jun- 
ior college and business firms of the 
district, a codperative program has 
been developed for the mutual benefit 
of both. 
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Technical Arts Department Works 
With Community. — Fourteen years 
ago the principal of the South San 
Francisco High School, which is situ- 
ated in an industrial community, con- 
ceived the idea of preparing young 
people for employment in the factories 
immediately after graduation. Wood- 
working had been taught for a number 
of years previously, but there seemed 
to be no definite relationship with in- 
dustry. Mechanical drawing was ac- 
cordingly introduced, and a man was 
hired especially for that subject. And 
now, fifteen years later, the school is a 
junior-senior high school; the enroll- 
ment has tripled and the faculty has 
doubled ; and the original mechanical 
drawing teacher is still on the staff. In 
that time he has worked out a codpera- 
tive plan of education which has given 
real meaning to the technical arts work 
of the school. A few examples of the 
way his plan works may be of interest. 

In one case a factory head came to 
look over the boys who were taking 
mechanical drawing. It did not take him 
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long to find the drawings of one boy in 
particular who was exceptionally good. 
The boy, a high sophomore, was inter- 
viewed. The result was that the boy 
continued with his mechanical drawing 
but worked out factory problems under 
the direction of the school instructor 
and the supervision of the factory head. 
He was placed on the company payroll. 
He finished his entire high school course 
in the next two years and then imme- 
diately was given full-time employment 
by the firm which had sponsored him 
during the two years of school. 

Recently the city council wanted to 
build an addition to its firehouse. The 
high school mechanical drawing depart- 
ment was called upon. The instructor 
and one of the boys spent a few hours 
on Saturday taking measurements of 
the present firehouse and getting de- 
tails as to the dimensions of the new 
proposed fire-fighting equipment. The 
following week the boy worked out a 
plan which required the removal of but 
one wall to make the desired extension 
and also to include sleeping quarters 
and showers as well for the men while 
on duty. The drawing, an excellent 
piece of work, was submitted to the city 
council. The council was very pleased, 
accepted it, and the alterations and ad- 
ditions are now being planned. 


In another case, one boy drew a com- 
plete set of house plans for a member of 
his family. Many other boys have since 
drawn plans for their parents—some 
being plans for new houses and others 
for additions to old homes. 


Woodwork and metalwork and toy- 
making have become so popular that 
girls now work on projects in the same 
class with boys. Many objects of use- 
fulness and adornment have been car- 
ried home as presents to members of 
the household. The work has become 
so interesting that many of the parents 
come to the special evening classes. 
These include both men and women, 
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and in some cases husband and wife 
work side by side on materials which 
eventually shape up into beds, chairs, 
tables, lamps, andirons, tools, utensils, 
motors, and so on. 

The art department too has devel- 
oped several commercial sign painters, 
and these boys work after school and 
on Saturdays in the town’s commercial 
sign-painting shop. Some boys do odd 
jobs of sign painting in their homes 
with a few crude tools; others go right 
to the store or factory and do the job 
there. 

Thus it can be seen that the commu- 
nity at large has accepted the technical 
arts department of the school without 
a feeling of competition in trades and 
industry. It has responded to every 
bond issue for the construction of new 
buildings (of which there are now 
three) and to the upkeep of buildings 
and grounds, instructional supplies, and 
fair salaries. 
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South Pasadena Junior High 
Clubs Are Extended.—The clubs in 
the South Pasadena Junior High 
School have been extended in all areas 
to meet four periods a week. Principal 
Verlin Spencer writes: “We like to 
think of our club program as being a 
phase of orientation that is expanding 
and enlarging the leisure time and 
hobby interests of children to the point 
where the clubs will take the place of 
home work in all departments.” 
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Pescadero Class Studies Commu- 
nity Architecture.— At the begin- 
ning of the 1937-38 school year, a class 
in United States History in the Pesca- 
dero Union High School became inter- 
ested in the architecture of the older 
homes in and about Pescadero and the 
lower coast section of San Mateo 
County. A unit of study covering a 
good part of a semester was organized 
about that subject under the title of 
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“Early Pescadero Architecture and Its 
Origins.” 

An investigation into the architec- 
tural styles of these early local homes 
revealed three definite geographical 
types: Middle Eastern, New England, 
and Cape Cod. A parallel investiga- 
tion into the geographical origin of 
Pescadero’s early settlers and builders 
pointed likewise to the Middle Eastern, 
New England, and Cape Cod sections 
of the country. Old pictures, old deeds, 
old diaries, old publications, and in- 
terviews with descendants of the origi- 
nal settlers were the chief sources of 
the information resulting from these 
investigations. 

Several hundred feet of motion pic- 
ture film and a number of candid cam- 
era strips of Pescadero homes and their 
New England, Cape Cod, and Middle 
Eastern prototypes were made. These 
comparative studies as screened pre- 
sented acceptably convincing evidence 
of a direct architectural heritage from 
the geographical sections indicated. In 
some aspects the films pictured Pesca- 
dero with much of the charm of a 
mountain village in Maine or Vermont ; 
in other aspects they revealed the 
quaintness to be seen in a roadside 
glimpse of Cape Cod; and in still 
others, the architectural spaciousness 
and hospitality of Tennessee of the 
1840's or thereabouts. 

On the evening of March 10 last, 
these conclusions were enthusiastically 
accepted by an audience of some three 
hundred adults, at a special meeting of 
the San Mateo County Historical As- 
sociation, sponsored by the Pescadero 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and 
supported by the Pescadero P.-T.A. 
On this evening the study culminated 
in the midst of a rich display of hun- 
dreds of rare historical heirlooms ex- 
hibited on the occasion by sons and 
daughters of the early homebuilders of 
the village, along with recent handicraft 
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articles in the old manner by the women 
of the P.-T.A. 

A program of old songs with piano 
and violin accompaniment ; community 
singing; and the dancing of the Vir- 
ginia Reel by a group of high school 
students dressed in the actual original 
apparel of the great-grandfathers and 
great-grandmothers of the town to the 
tune and words of “O, Susanna,” fol- 
lowed by refreshments of cake and 
coffee served by the Social Committee 
of the Pescadero Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, closed the evening. For 
several days after the event a contem- 
porary community of a highly mixed 
racial complexion — old-stock-Ameri- 
can, including lineal descendants of 
John Alden himself—Portuguese, Ital- 
ian, Swiss and Japanese, went about 
with the air of having just stepped off 
the Mayflower onto Plymouth Rock. 
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Sierra Union High School to Em- 
phasize Vocational Education.—The 
Sierra Union High School of Fresno 
County has decided to make an “about 
face’’ from an academic emphasis to a 
very strong vocational emphasis. Cur- 
ricula in home economics, stock raising, 
forestry, prenursing, commerce, and a 
variety of industrial arts courses will 
be put into effect next fall. 

The faculty of seven will be in- 
creased to ten. A $100,000 building 
program to provide facilities for the 
new work has been started and will be 
completed next summer. A $32,000 
gymnasium-auditorium building was 
completed in the spring of 1938. 

Early in 1938 the Sierra Union High 
School District annexed two elemen- 
tary school districts in Fresno County 
and two districts in Madera County. 
The latter two districts comprise one- 
third of the total area of Madera 
County. The next district extends from 
the Kings River, on the south, up to 
and including a part of the Yosemite 
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National Park on the north. Its valua- 
tion is the third highest among the sev- 
enteen high school districts of Fresno 
County. 

Frank P. Schroeter, who is largely 
responsible for the expansion program 
of the Sierra Union High School, is 
now serving his eighth year as prin- 
cipal. 
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“College” Typing for Beverly 
Hills Seniors. — Beverly Hills High 
School sends 65 per cent of its gradu- 
ates to college. Most of these students 
want to know how to type, but many of 
them reach their senior year or even 
their last semester in high school with- 
out having had time to learn this skill. 
For them a one-semester course in “col- 
lege” typing has been developed. 

In such a course any good typing text 
may be used as the basis for learning 
the keyboard, the fundamental machine 
skills, vertical and horizontal centering, 
and a reasonable straight copy speed. 
The required speed in this particular 
course has been kept the same as for the 
other first-semester typing classes, but 
the students want to type as fast as they 
can write, so they try to reach a speed 
of at least thirty words a minute. 

The last half of the semester is spent 
practicing the accepted forms for 
typing various college papers, personal 
and business letters and other personal 
use forms, and building speed. The 
emphasis is placed on a sample book 
which the student types and binds for 
his own use later on. This book is set 
up in good manuscript form with a title 
page, table of contents, footnotes where 
necessary, and a sample of each kind of 
work that the student has done which 
he thinks may be needed for reference 
when he goes to college. A set of “re- 
minders” on letter and manuscript 
typing is included. 

One class period each week the stu- 
dents are permitted to type something 
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for their other courses, or a personal 
letter, minutes for a club, or notes, 
recipes, bibliography cards, poems, or 
some piece of typing for themselves. 
This gives them an immediate practical 
application of the forms they have 
already learned and stimulates a lively 
interest in the new forms as they are 


presented. 
LA 7 A 


Porterville Union High School In- 
stitutes Hygiene Program. — Prin- 
cipal B. H. Grisemer of Porterville 
Union High School has found it a 
fruitful and interesting procedure in 
the physical education program to set 
aside one day per week per pupil for 
hygiene instruction. A room, in which 
has been established a branch library 
of hygienic subjects, charts, and other 
materials, has been set aside for hygiene 
instruction only. 

This hygiene period per week, per 
student, completes the physical educa- 
tion plan for follow-up of medical ex- 
aminations given each year to all fresh- 
man students and for students, other 
than freshmen, who are new to the 
school. Every student in the school has 
a medical examination record in his file. 
Beginning this school year, every fresh- 
man, whose parents permit, will be 
given a tuberculin test. All freshmen 
are given, each year, a hearing test 
using the audiometer. Since the school 
is not large enough to retain a full-time 
physician, the cooperation of local 
medical men has been secured by hav- 
ing each one who is interested certified 
with a health and development creden- 
tial. Each certified physician is em- 
ployed to give medical examinations, at 
hours convenient to the health coun- 
selor. If the results of the medical ex- 
amination of a student indicate the need 
of further medical care, such student is 
referred to his family physician. “The 
physicians have graciously accepted $10 
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per hour for their occasional services,” 
states Principal Grisemer. 
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Petaluma Senior High Sophomore 
English Classes Study Manners.— 
Realizing that many children do not 
have an opportunity at home to acquire 
and practice good manners, the Peta- 
luma Senior High School has used 
manners as the basis of work in high- 
sophomore English. Social behavior 
has been substituted for literature, and 
around this have been centered recita- 
tions, oral discussion, and composition 
work. 

Oral work in this class often takes 
the form of impromptu dramatization 
of various social experiences, such as 
greetings, introductions, and polite con- 
versation. Dishes are borrowed from 
the Domestic Science Department, and 
the boys and girls take interest in set- 
ting tables properly for every type of 
formal and informal meals and in going 
through, in pantomime, the correct eat- 
ing of such repasts. After a week, self- 
consciousness usually disappears and 
the children enter into the spirit of the 
class with a desire to learn to “sell 
themselves” to the best advantage. 

The composition work embraces for- 
mal and informal invitations, accept- 
ances, regrets, telegrams, letters of 
condolence, congratulation, “bread and 
butter,” and introduction. To show that 
manners are not only for company the 
course deals with manners at school, 
manners downtown, automobile man- 
ners, personal appearance, and manners 
at sport. Each student makes an illus- 
trated book of etiquette that will be of 
practical value after graduation. 

“One gratifying result,’ states 
George C. Ingelow, English instructor, 
“is the great improvement in classroom 
behavior. The fear of condemnation 
by other students (“Emily Post won't 
approve’) has tended to create a very 
mannerly group.” 
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PAUL VANDEREIKE, Vice-Principal, Kern 
County Union High School, Bakersfield. 

WINIFRED VAN HaGeENn, Chief of Bureau of 
Physical Education for Girls, State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento, 

Louis J. VANNUCCINI, Head of Italian De- 
partment, Stockton High School, and 
Professor of Italian, College of the Pa- 
cific, Stockton. 

CurTIs E. WARREN, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Santa Barbara, 

Howarp O. WELTY, Principal, 
High School, Oakland. 

Dr. J. HAROLD WILLIAMS, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles. 


Technical 
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Dr. L. A. WILLIAMS, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley. 

L. J. WrLuiaMs, Principal, Visalia Union 
High School and Junior College, Visalia. 

HELEN L. Wirt, Drama Teacher, Oakland 
High School, Oakland. 

HERBERT S. Woop, Principal, James A. Gar- 
field Junior-Senior High School, Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. ELIzaABeTH L. Woops, Supervisor of 
Educational Research and Guidance, Los 
Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles. 

Dr. FLaup C. Wooton, Associate Professor 
of Saeaon, Claremont Colleges, Clare- 
mont. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Institutional membership in the California Society of Secondary Education is authorized by 
action of the State Board of Education in listing the Society under the provisions of Sec- 


tion 2.1520 of Chapter 860 of the School Code. 


Institutional members receive the CALIFORNIA 


JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION for the library of the school and a copy of the California 
School Directory published in November of each school year. The annual institutional mem- 


bership fee is $10. 


Adin: Bic 
SCHOOL. 
Alameda: 
Albany : 
SCHOOL, 
Alhambra : 


VALLEY JOINT UNION HIGH 
ALAMEDA HIGH SCHOOL, 
ALBANY JUNIOR-SENIOR HiGH 
ALHAMBRA CiTy HIGH SCHOOL. 
Anaheim: ANAHEIM UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Anderson: ANDERSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Antioch: ANTIOCH HIGH SCHOOL. 
Arcata: ARCATA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Arroyo Grande: Arroyo GRANDE UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL, 
Atascadero: ATASCADERO 
SCITOOL, 

Auburn: PLAcEr UNION 
JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Azusa: Citrus UNION 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

takersfield: 
KERN CoUNTY UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
BAKERSFIELD JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
McFARLAND HIGH ScHooL, McFarland. 
SHAFTER HIGH SCHOOL, Shafter. 


UNION HIGH 


HigH SCHOOL AND 


HicgH SCHOOL AND 


Banning: BANNING UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Barstow: Barstow UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Beaumont: BEAUMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 
Berkeley : 


BERKELEY HIGH SCHOOL. 
3URBANK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
GARFIELD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
MCKINLEY CONTINUATION HIGH 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
WILLARD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Beverly Hills: BrverLy HILLS HIGH SCHOOL. 
Big Pine: Bic PINE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Brea: BREA-OLINDA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Brentwood: Liperty UNION HIGH SCHOO. 
Burlingame: BURLINGAME HIGH SCHOOL. 
Campbell: CAMPBELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


SCHOOL. 


Carpinteria: CARPINTERIA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Caruthers: CaAruUTHERS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Cedarville: SunpRIsSE VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Centerville: WASHINGTON UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, 

Ceres: Ceres UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Chico: CuHico H1igH SCHOOL. 

Chino: CHINO HIGH ScHOo! 


Chowchilla: CHOWCHILLA UN ON Hicu 

SCHOOL, 

Claremont: 

CLAREMONT COLLEGES. 

CLAREMONT JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Clarksburg: CLARKSBURG HIGH Scrooi. 
Cloverdale: CLOVERDALE UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Coachella: COACHELLA VALLEY UNION HIGH 
_ SCHOOL. 
Coalinga: CoALINGA UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR 

Hich SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 





Colusa: CoLUsSA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Compton: CoMPpTON JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Concord: Mt. D1iaBLo UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Corning: CORNING UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Corona: CoRONA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Coronado: Coronapo HIGH SCHOOL. 
Covelo: ROUND VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Crescent City: Det Norre County HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Crockett: JOHN Swett UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Daly City: JEFFERSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Davis: Davis JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Delano: DELANO JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Dinuba: DINUBA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Dixon: Dixon UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Dos Palos: Dos PaLos JoInT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
El Centro: CENTRAL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Elk Grove: ELK GrRovE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Elsinore: ELSINORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Emeryville: Emery JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Encinitas: SAN Dieguito UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Escondido: Esconpipo UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Sureka: EUREKA HIGH SCHOOL. 

Exeter: EX&TER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fairfield: ARMIJO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Fair Oaks: SAN JUAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fallbrook: FALLBROOK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ferndale: FERNDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fort Bragg: Fort BraaG UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Fortuna: ForTUNA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fowler: FowLER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fresno: 

CENTRAL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

FRESNO HIGH SCHOOL. 

FRESNO TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

LONGFELLOW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL. 

E. R. SNYDER CONTINUATION 

SCHOOL. 

WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fullerton: FULLERTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Garden Grove: GARDEN GROVE UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Gilroy: GILroy HIGH SCHOOL. 
Glendale: 

GLENDALE HIGH SCHOOL. 

HERBERT HOOVER HIGH SCHOOL. 

Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Gonzales: GONZALES UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Grass Valley: GRASS VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Greenville: GREENVILLE JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL. 
ridley: GRIDLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Half Moon Bay: HALF Moon Bay UNION 

HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hanford: HANFORD 

SCHOOL. 


HIGH 


JOINT UNION HIGH 
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Hayward: HAYWARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Healdsburg: HEALDSBURG HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hilmar: HILMAR UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hollister: San BENITO CouNTY HIGH SCHOOL 

AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Holtville: HoL_tviLLe UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hoopa: Hoopa VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hopland: HopLanD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Huntington Beach: HUNTINGTON BEACH 

UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Imperial: IMPERIAL VALLEY UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Inglewood : 

INGLEWOOD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

LEUZINGER HIGH SCHOOL, Lawndale. 
Jackson: JACKSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Julian: JULIAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Kentfield: Marin UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Kerman: KERMAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
King City: Kine City UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Kingsburg: KINGsBURG JOINT UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 
Laguna Beach: 

SCHOOL. 
Lancaster: ANTELOPE VALLEY JOINT UNION 

HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Laton: LATON JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
La Verne: Bonita UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Le Grande: Le GRANDE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lemoore: 

AVENAL Hi1GH SCHOOL, Avenal. 

LEMOORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, Lemoore. 
Lincoln: LINCOLN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Linden: LINDEN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lindsay: Linpsay HIGH SCHOOL. 

Livermore: LIVERMORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Livingston: LIVINGSTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lodi: Lopi UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lompoc: Lompoc UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Long Beach : 
ADULT EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
AVALON HIGH ScHoo.t, Avalon, Santa 
Catalina Island. 
POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL. 
Wooprow WILSON HIGH SCHOOL. 
Los Angeles: 
PHINEAS BANNING HIGH ScHOOL (P. O. 
Wilmington). 
JOHN H. FRANCIS POLYTECHNIC EVENING 
H1cH SCHOOL. 
HoRACE MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SoutH GaTe HicH ScHooL (P. O., South 
Gate). 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

FRANK WIGGINS TRADE EVENING SCHOOL. 
Los Banos: West Sipe UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Los Gatos: Los Gatos UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lower Lake: Lower LAKE UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Manteca: MANTECA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Maricopa: MARICOPA JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Martinez: ALHAMBRA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Marysville: Yuna County JUNIOR COLLEGE 
AND MARYSVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
McArthur: FALL RIVER JOINT UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Mendocino: MENDOCINO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Merced: MERCED UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Modesto : 

MopeEstTo City BoarpD oF EDUCATION. 

MopgsTo HIGH SCHOOL. 

Monrovia: MONROVIA - ARCADIA - DUARTE 

UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Morgan Hill: Lrv—E Oak UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Mount Shasta City: Mount SHastTa HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Napa: Napa UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

National City: SWEETWATER UNION HIGH 


LAGUNA BEACH HIGH 


NEEDLES JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 

Nevada City: Nevapa City HicH SCHOOL. 

Newman: ORESTIMBA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Newport Beach: NEwportT HARBOR UNION 
HicH ScHOOL. 

North Sacramento: GRANT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Norwalk: EXcrLsIor UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Oakdale: OAKDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Oakland: 
CASTLEMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 
FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL, 
Bret HARTE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 
ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL. 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL. 
WESTLAKE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Oceanside: OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ojai: NorRDHOF UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ontario: CHAFFEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Orange: ORANGE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oroville: OROVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oxnard: OXNARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Palo Alto: PALO ALTO JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Parlier: PARLIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pasadena: PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Paso Robles: Paso RoBLES UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Perris: Perris UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pescadero: PESCADERO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pine Valley: MOUNTAIN EMPIRE UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL, 
Pittsburg: PitrspurG H1GH SCHOOL. 
Placentia: VALENCIA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pleasanton: AMADOR VALLEY JOINT UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
Point Arena: PoINT ARENA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Pomona: POMONA HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 
Portola: PoRTOLA JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 


SCHOOL. 
Princeton: PRINCETON JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Puente: PUENTE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Quincy: PLuMAs County ScHOoOoL DEPART- 
MENT. 
Red Bluff: Rep BLurF UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Redlands: 
REDLANDS HIGH SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS. 
Redondo Beach: REDONDO UNION HIGH 


SCHOOL. 
Redwood City: SequoiA UNION HIGH 


Reedley: REEDLEY JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Ripon: RIPON UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Roseville: ROSEVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

St. Helena: St. HELENA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Salinas: SALINAS JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

San Andreas: CALAVERAS UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

San Bernardino: SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY 
UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

San Diego: 
San Dreco HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Dieco STATE COLLEGE. 

San Francisco: 
SAN FRANCISCO CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 
SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE. 

Sanger: SANGER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

San Jacinto: SAN JACINTO HIGH SCHOOL. 

San Jose: 
SAN JOSE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SAN Josg TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

San Juan Capistrano: CAPISTRANO UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

San Luis Obispo: SAN Luis OBIsPpo HIGH 
SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

San Mateo: 
SAN MATEO DisTRICT JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
SAN MaTEo HIGH SCHOOL. 

San Rafael: SAN RAFAEL HIGH SCHOOL. 

Santa Ana: SANTA ANA HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Santa Barbara: 
LA CUMBRE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA BARBARA HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Santa Cruz: Santa Cruz City SCHOOL Dsg- 
PARTMENT. 
Santa Maria: SANTA MARIA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Santa Monica: SANTA Monica City SCHOOLS. 
Santa Paula: SANTA PAULA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Santa Rosa: 
SANTA Rosa HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA Rosa JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Santa Ynez: SANTA YNEZ VALLEY UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL, 
Sausalito: TAMALPAIS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Sebastopol: ANALY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Selma: SELMA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Simi: SIMI VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Stockton: 
STOCKTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
STOCKTON JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Sunnyvale: FREMONT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Susanville: LAassEN UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Taft: Tarr UNIon HiGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Tehachapi: TEHACHAPI VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Templeton: TEMPLETON UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Tracy: TrRAcY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Tulare: TULARE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 





Tuolumne: SUMMERVILLE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Turlock: TURLOCK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tustin: TusTIN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ukiah: UKIAH UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Vallejo: 
GENERAL MARIANO GUADALUPE VALLEJO 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
VALLEJO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ventura: 
VENTURA EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 
VENTURA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
VENTURA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Victorville: Victor VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Vista: Vista JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Wasco: Wasco UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Watsonville: WATSONVILLE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, 
Weaverville: Trinity County HicgH SCHOOL. 
Westwood: Wrstwoop JuNrIoR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Wheatland: WHEATLAND UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Whittier: WHITTIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Willitts: Wri.Litts JUNION-SENIOR UNION 
HieH SCHOOL. 
Woodlake: WoopLAKE UNION HiGcH SCHOOL. 
Woodland: WoopLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 
Yreka: YREKA HIGH SCHOOL. 


Holding Power of California Secondary Schools Is Great 


The holding power of the secondary schools in California is indicated by 
the relation between attendance in grades 5, 6, 7, and 8—the upper grammar or 
elementary grades—and in what is usually known as the high school years— 
grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. This relationship is shown in the following statistics 
gleaned from a report by Dr. Walter E. Morgan, in California Schools for 
July, 1937, pp. 171-190. The figures quoted are for 1935-36 and relate to attend- 


ance in all California schools by grades. 


























Grammar High School 
Grades Students Grade Students 
Five 95,971 Nine 90,821 
Six 92,435 Ten 82,508 
Seven 91,883 Eleven 67,738 
Eight 90,291 Twelve 57,300 
Total 370,580 Total 298,367 














Comparing the number in the last four years of the elementary schools with 
the number in the four high school years, we find that the high school popula- 
tion is 80.5 per cent of the grammar grade population. The United States 
Bureau of Education estimates that the average for the country at large is 
about 65 per cent. Thus the holding power of California high schools appears 
to be considerably above that of the rest of the country. 








VY We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts o/ 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 


V If you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast, 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 











ideals and ours will be. 





The James H. Barry Company 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
170 VAN NESS AVENUE SOUTH 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone UNderhil! 7780 








Stanford’s Summer Quarter 


Last month’s description of oppor- 
tunities for summer study described the 
regular summer sessions and summer 
conferences of particular interest to 
California secondary school teachers. 
Stanford University, however, was 
represented only by a write-up of its 
annual Education Conference, and so 
the material below is presented for those 
who wish to have a complete picture of 
what is to be offered at Stanford. 


HE summer quarter at Stanford 
University is an integral part of 
the academic year. 

For the ‘summer of 1938, the pro- 
gram has been built around the central 
theme of the development of American 
culture, traditions, and progress. There 
will be offered, for example, a history 
of American democracy, an economic 
history of the United States, a course 
on American politics, and one on Ameri- 
can literature. In the Division of 
Speech and Drama the whole program 
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will be developed around the American 
tradition, and only American plays will 
be presented. To illustrate the prog- 
ress of the drama in our own country 
the Division of Music will feature spe- 
cial lectures on the development of 
music in the United States. 

In the School of Education, the en- 
tire faculty will be on duty, and the full 
program in professional education will 
be offered. Philosophy of Education 
will receive more than normal emphasis 
with the courses offered by Dr. William 
H. Kilpatrick. 

In addition to the work in the School 
of Education, courses are offered in 
the School of Biological Sciences, the 
Graduate School of Business, School 
of Hygiene and Physical Education, 
School of Law, School of Letters, 
School of Physical Sciences, and School 
of Social Sciences. 

Additional to the regular courses will 
be a program of public lectures and con- 
certs offered without charge for the 
students. 
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“Faith without works is dead” 


Wrinkle’s...“The New High School 
in The Making” 


The sub-title of this book is more enlightening than the major 
title above: “The Philosophy and Practice of a Modernized Secon- 
dary School.” For, like faith and works, theory without practice is 
dead. There are too many sterile books on “Educational Founda- 
tions.” Unless philosophic theory comes through to practical 
applications, nothing happens except weariness of spirit and a 
waste of time. This book comes through. 


The distinguishing characteristic of this simply written book is 
common sense, as indicated in this illuminating sentence: 


“How a plan of organization works is much more 
significant than the pattern of its organization.” 


So this book holds fast to the large subject-matter fields of the 
present-day secondary school, while showing how all these are 
evolving into a more unified and vital curriculum. This middle-of- 
the-road course is indicated in the eighteen chapter headings: 


“Secondary Education in Evolution,” “Common Sense in Educa- 
tion,” “Basic Ideas in the Reconstruction of Secondary Education,” 
“The Social Studies,” “Language Activities,” “The Arts,” “Science,” 
“Mathematics,” “Music,” “Physical Activities,” “Health Educa- 
tion,” “Social Education,” “Books, the Library, and the Librarian,” 
“The Motion Picture and the Radio and Secondary Education,” 
“Guidance,” “Marking and Reporting.” “Teacher Education for the 
New Secondary School,” “The Secondary School and the College.” 


This helpful book comes from Dr. William L. Wrinkle, Director 
of the Secondary School of Colorado State College, assisted by the 
members of the staff of the Secondary School. With an actual 
school as the laboratory, and with no stuffed-shirt theorists on the 
staff, Dr. Wrinkle presents a realistic treatment of the big curricular 
problems the evolving secondary school is facing everywhere. 
The result of this problem-approach discussion will prove helpful 
to all students of secondary education and particularly to secon- 
dary school principals and curriculum directors. 


The list price is $2.50 


We invite your personal order or for your school library 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 





























If you are looking for a book in 


HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 


—that deals simply and realistically 
with one of the chief issues of 
human living—social and personal 
adjustment 


—that will aid high school boys and 
girls in achieving harmonious ad- 
justment to their environment 


—that provides a practical “design 
for living” which effectively 
bridges the gap between the cur- 
riculum and life 


—that develops the subject in a way 
that students will enter it with 
interest and enthusiasm 








you will welcome this new book. 


PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 





By A few of the responses that have greeted 
Winus L. UHL this new book: 
Dean “The first step toward a new and genu- 
College of Education inely functional approach to the study of 
aia social science in secondary schools.” 
“A most remarkable book from cover to 
Francis F. Powers cover ... the most skeptical reader will find 





Associate Professor of himself infatuated with the many facts pre- 
Education sented in novel, story-like form.” 

“The book does not point morals nor 
preach sermons, but shows how through 
honesty of self-analysis . . . students can build 
up personalities which will make for more 
efficient living.” 


University of Washington 


Written in such elementary, concrete style that it may 
be used with success at any level in the high school. 


"The best book ... in the field of social science, suited for use in 
secondary schools." 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 








Classroom Texts in 
Guidance and Orientation 


HIGH SCHOOL AND YOU 


By Irvin T. Simley with an introduc- 
tion by Ernest O. Melby, and edited 
by Harold C. Hand 


High School and You is essentially a book in 
curriculum guidance. The principle of cur- 
riculum guidance, that is, the principle of 
helping pupils choose their subjects and plan 
their further education wisely and well. The 
book is a classroom text and is now being 
used throughout the United States in the 
eighth, ninth and tenth years of education. 
Many large as well as small systems have 
already adopted High School and You as 
their ‘‘number one’’ guidance text in their 
curriculum. Contains 328 pages of useful 
material, written in a plain, simple style— 
a style that entices the reader. 


TOMORROW AND YOU 


By Dick and Sylvia Carlson and 
L. Lucile Stewart 


Tomorrow and You is challenging, inspiring, 
practical—a book which presents the picture 
to the individual of the whole plan of life. 
A classroom text that will clarify those 
mooted questions of physical and mental 
health; responsibilities and personality de- 
velopment—all factors in the harmonious 
adjustment of a person in that stage of 
orientation which prepares the individual for 
the many demands of his tomorrow. Recom- 
mended for the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
years of high school and the first years of 
Junior College. Contains over 350 pages. 


COLLEGE AND YOU 


By James A. Fitzgerald with an 
Introduction by I. Lucile Stewart 


College and You is a book for every high 
school and college student. If this book were 
in the possession of every individual it would 
be picked up many times after it had 

m used as a classroom text. A book to 
meet the needs of teachers, counselors, 
parents and students—unusual because of 
its fluency of style, meaningful vocabulary, 
clear, legible print, and the practical helpful 
contents which answer the many complex 
problems of the high school student as he 
seeks understanding and develops those abili- 
ties required for successful living with one’s 
self and fellow man. Recommended for the 
eleventh and twelfth years of high school 
as well as the first years of Junior College. 
Contains over 340 pages. 


v 


Stewart Publishing Co. 


SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA 


A California Institution — America’s 


outh with enticing dance material 
gh a national sales organization and 
depository system. 








New Books 


NUMBER of new educational 

texts have appeared on the market 
during the last few months. Among 
the more significant of them are the 
following which have found their way 
to the offices of the JouRNAL. 


Campus Activities, edited by Harold C. 
Hand. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1938. Price, $3; 357 pages. 

An attempt’ to apply a philosophy of cam- 
pus activities, one which is based upon demo- 
cratic ideology and the psychology of learn- 
ing by doing, in the critical description of 
significant aspects of campus life. It reports 
a survey of activities in 250 American col- 
leges and universities. 

City School Administrative Controls, by 
Jesse B. Sears. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1938. Price, $2.50; 281 pages. 

A study of the impersonal controls on 
school administration—in other words, the 
control by law rather than that by man. 

The Education of Youth for Leadership, 
by Arthur J. Jones. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1938. Price, $2; 246 pages. 

“This book has been written with the hope 
that it may be helpful in clarifying the 
problem, in suggesting ways by which the 
school may organize its program more ef- 
fectively for the selection and training of 
intelligent leaders, and in stimulating re- 
search and experimentation along the same 
line.” The section on “leadership in other 
countries” covers Athens, Rome, England, and 
Soviet Russia. 

Fundamentals of Secondary Education: A 
Syllabus of Its Development, Present Status, 
Basic Psychology, and Principles, by J. Paul 
Leonard and Helen Foss Weeks. World 
Book Company, 1938. Price 96 cents; 103 
pages. 

A paper-bound syllabus prepared for a 
three-hour course to run throughout the 
academic year. It attempts to give the be- 
ginning student of secondary education an 
understanding of the development of the sec- 
ondary school, the function it should dis- 
charge today, characteristics of its pupil per- 
sonnel, and modern theory and practice in its 
curriculum offerings and the methods of 
teaching them. 

Improving Instruction, by Thomas H. 
Briggs. The Macmillan Company, 1938. 
Price, $2.50; 587 pages. 

A book on supervision which rejects the 
idea that the supervisor should tell teachers 














just what to do; instead it advocates that 
the supervisor should help his teachers grow 
in professional effectiveness. As the preface 
says, “it advocates that which is preventive, 
constructive, promotive, and creative.” 
Modern Education in the Small Rural 
School, by Kate V. Wofford. The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1938. Price, $2.75; 582 pages. 
An extremely practical book dealing with 
problems of the 150,000 small rural schools 
in the United States and planned for teachers 
in these schools who are meeting or will meet 
those problems that make teaching in the 
small school different and difficult. The book 


is replete with examples and suggestions and_ 


helps. 

Secondary-School Administration: Its 
Practice and Theory, by Edwin J. Brown. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1938. Price, 
$2.25; 351 pages. 

A text for the class in secondary-school 
administration. It consists of more than 200 
problems and case situations gathered by the 
author from the experiences of practical 
school administrators. The problems are in 
general of the type likely to develop in the 
small high school, since the first experience 
of beginning administrators will usually be 
in the smaller system. 





A New 
Orientation Program 


The three books in this new series represent 
the outgrowth of more than ten years of 
counseling and group guidance experience 
with high school students. They deal with 
activities and problems vital in the lives of 
high school students and pertinent to their 
needs and interests. 


Bennett and Hand’s 


SCHOOL AND LIFE 
DESIGNS for PERSONALITY 
BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


Now Ready: “Group Guidance in High 
School”—aTeacher's Manual to accompany 
the Series. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


883 Mission Street San Francisco 








A new text with a careful, graduated 
presentation that facilitates learning 


MODERN-SCHOOL 
GEOMETRY 
CLARK-SMITH-SCHORLING 





Increased emphasis on the teaching of geometry as a system of reasoning 
is the keynote of this new textbook. Written by master authors and 
teachers, it makes geometry vastly more functional by linking geometric 
and non-geometric situations together. Integrated and practical use of 
arithmetic and algebra, careful treatment of the hard spots, and masterly 
developments, to mention but a few additional features, make this 
geometry the long looked for improvement in this field. 


If you are going to change geometry texts, write for this book. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 




















— i. 
New Interesting Vivid | 


ECONOMICS | 
IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


GOODMAN MOORE 



















How 150 families 
divided the spending 
of their dollar 








Economics from the consumer point of view—a wealth of practical 
information. 








| A simplified presentation with much use of concrete illustration and 
application. 


A wealth of exercise material. 








Unusual illustrative material—pictures and drawings exceptional for 
quality and quantity. 


$1.80, subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 























